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Reading and Writing 


nouncing our Mol ber-TJongue, both in] 
Proſe and Verſe; with a Variety off 
Inſtructions for True Spelling, N 


* 


N 
Written at firſt for Private Uſe, and now] 


who deſire a better Acquaintance wig 


— cp 


Extera quid querit, ſua qui vernacula neſcit ? 
Engliſhed thus: 
Let all the Foreign Tongues alone, 
Till you can ſpell and read your own. 
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2 8 Young FRIENDS: 

HEN it pleaſed God to af- 
. ford me the firft Degrees 
Vor Releaſe from a long and 
tireſome Weakneſs, I thought my- 
ſelf bound to make my beſt Ac 
knowledgment of that unconimonr 
Generofity and Kindneſs of your” 3 
bonoured Parents, by which I was 
firſt invited into your Family, and. © 

my Health began to be "NET | 
Nor could I do any thing == 4 
grateful to them, nor more plea- 


A. 2- ting: 1 


iy DER DT AT TON. 

ling tomy ſelf, than offer my Aſ- 
fiſtance in ſome part of your Edu- 
cation, while I was uncapable of 


more publick Work. 

I 1 therefore at the fiſt 
Principles of Learning, that I 
might have Opportunity to correct 
any leſſer Miſtakes of your young- 
eſt Vears, and to perfect your 
Knowledge of our Mother- 
- Fongue : For this purpoſe, when 


I found no:Spe/ling-Book ſuffici- 


ent to anſwer my Deſigns, I wrote 
many of theſe Dire#iow: but 
my Health was ſo imperfect, that 
I was not able, at that time, to 
tranſcribe and finiſh this little 
Book, which was Ae for 
vou. | 
Thus it lay by 3 8 
Vears, till a Charity-School aroſe 


at Cheſtbunt in Hertfordſhire, raiſ- 


< and ſupported by the diffuſive 
| * 


Dz v're «Tron. WY 
Goodneſs of your Family, in con-- 
cert with the pious Neighbour-- 
hood, Then was I requeſted, and 
even provoked to put the laſt hand 
to this Work, for the better In- 
ſtruction of the Children that 
were taught there; tho” I mult: 
confeſs, it has grown up, under 
my Reviews of it, to a much larg-- 
er ſize than I ever intended. 
But, Ladies, Itake the gem 
to make you my ſole Patroneſles- 
in this Affair for I ſcarce know 
any thing elſe that can effectuallx 
defend me, for laying out ſo many 
Hours in theſe Rudiments of Learn 
ing, but a Deſire to be made uſeful 
in leſſer Services, while I am cut off 
from greater; and the Duty of 
Gratitude to an excellent Houſe- 
hold, where ſo many Years of m 
Affliction have been aten 2 
ſo rich a Variety of Conveniences-: 1 
43 and! 


vi DE DICAT ION. 


and Benefits: And now I ask your | 


** to offer it to the Publick. 

May the valuable Lives of Sir 
Thomas Abney, and his honoured . 
Lady be prolong'd as Bleſſings to 
the World; while the Kindneſs. 
they have ſhown me, is ſignally 
and plentifully rewarded from 
Heaven with Bleſſings on all your 
Heads: And may the little ſhare 
I have had in aſſiſting your Edu- 
cation be improved by Divine Pro- 
vidence and Grace, to your Tem- 


poral and Everlaſting Welfare. 80 
, prays 
| Tour AﬀeSimate neu., 


And O94. ed 


Humble Servant, 2 


Wheeballs. in Bert ow iſhdee, | 
EP 52 1720. 1 Watts, 
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PREFACE 


E Reader is briefly: 
informed in the. Jitle- 
Page, what ig the gene- 
ral Deſen of this little 
Bool, and who are the 
38 5 Perſons that may hepa. - 
to profit 25 it. The Dedication ſuffi 
ciently acquaints him with. the Occaſion. 
of this Compoſure : And ſince Cuſtom 
has FR the WWarld to-expett a Word 
or two of Addreſs in the firſt Leaves 
of a Book, it ſhall be the Buſineſs of the 
Preface to offer à few things which 
relate to the Methods of teaching. te 
read and"write Engliſh, and to geclare 
a little more particularly what may Os 
expetted from this Attempt. 9 
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y learned Friends will eafily forgive 


me, that ] did not write for them, who 


are fitter to be my Inſtructars, in a Si» 
ence which. has never been my profeſs | 


Buſmeſs : I expect rather they will re- 


prove me. for deſcending from nobler 


Studies, toemploy my Thoughts on ſo 


mean a Subjett. Now, if I had a mind 


to flatter my Ambition, 1 would call in 
ſeveral Great Names to anſwer for me. 
Shall thoſe renowned Divmes and Ma- 


thematicians, Biſhop Wilkins, and Dr. 


Wallis; ſba// Milton, that nobleſt of 


Poets, and Ray, that pious Philoſopher, 


buſy” themſelves in Grammars, and 


Dictionaries, and Nomenclatures, \ and 
employ their Meditations on Words and 


Hllables, and that without ſinking their 


Character? Then ſurely I may tread 
in their Steps, and imitate ſuch Pat- 
terns, without Diſgrace. | 

But Iwill content myſelf with a much 


| -plainer Apology, and confeſs to the World 


that I think nothing of this nature tda 

mean for me to lay out a few Weeks off 

my Life upon, for the Servicewuf 4 Fa. 

mily, to whom, under God, I owe that 
ive: For when ] had furveyd 
Grammars, and Spelling-Books, for 

rr ĩð © 


The PREFACE. 


this Service, I found none of them per- 
fectly anſwer. my: Deſign ; that 15, t0: 
lead Engliſh Readers into an eaſy ac _ 
 quaintance with their Mot her- Tongue, 
without conſtraining them to acquire the. 
Knowledge of other Languages. And 
tho I didnot ſet myſelf at firjt to write 
theſe Directions for the Publick, yet, 
ſince they are written, ſurely. 1 may of 
fer them ſo the World without Offence.. 
'Tis not my Ambition, by this Com. 
poſure, to ſupplant the Primer, or the 
Spelling- Book. This Book was not 
written to ſtand in. their ſtead. ;. yet: 


= ce it lies naturally in my way, T, 


venture to ſpeak my Sentiment $4 oncer u. 
ing the beſt way of compoſing them. 
is the Cuſtom of common Spelling- 
Books, in the firſt Part of them, after” 
the Letters, to join. Conſonants and 
Vowels together in various Forms ihn 
to make Tables of common Words, of 
one, two, three, and more Syilavies ©. 
After theſe, they place Catalogues of 
Proper Names, dividing them all ints 
their diſtin Syllables; and A ok his 
Method is happily and judiciouſ . 
trived for the Eaſe of the Teather, a 
the Profit of the Learner.” © YG 
| * 414 1 of 
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. The PRE FACE. 4 
In this Part, all the Wards: ſhould be 
ranged in diſtinet Tables, according to 
their Accents on the firſt, ſecond, or fol- 
towing Syllables ; and the Conſonants 
S which are pronounced double, ſhould 
Ss have a donble Accent upon them, as Mr. 
Dyche Has contrived; and Mr. Munday 
has fince improved. 5 
At the End of this firſt Part of the 
Book, three or four Pages would be 
ſufficient juſt to tell the young Scholars 
briefly, which are Vowels, which are 
_ Conlonants, which are Diphthongs ; 
and to teach them the common Stops of 
Comma, Colon, and Period, with the 
Marks off the Ten Figures, &c. till 
they grow up to be fit 3 a fuller Ac- 
. quammtance with all-thefe things. 
But, I think; the ſecond Part of 4. 
Spelling- Book would be much better com- 
poſed of Leſſons for Children of various 
Kinds : Wherein there ſhould be not only 
ſuch Praxes on the Words of different 
Hllables, as Mr: Dyche has framed, 
but ſeveral eaſy Portions of Scripture 
collected out of the Plaſms, and Pro- 
verbs, and the New-Teſtament, 4s 
1 well as other little Compoſures, that 
Lo might frach them Duty and Behaviour 


* 
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The PREF ACE 
towards God and Man, Abroad and at 
Home. Then I would place ſome Pages 
of ſhort Sentences to diſcourage the Vi- 
ces to which Children are moſt addict: 
Then a Catalogue of common Engliſh 
Proverbs: After this, ſome of the more 
difficult Parts of the Scripture, with 
Proper Names in it, chuſing aut ſuch 
Verſes, as may, at the fame time, en- 
tertain the Child with ſome agreeable 

Notices of Sacred Hiſtory, Next to this 
might be added ſomt well-choſen, ſhort, 
and uſeful Stories, that may entice the 
young Learner to the Pleaſure of Read- 
ing ; ſomething of the Hiſtory of Man- 
kind, 4 ſhort. Account of England, or 
the common Affairs of our Nation: And 
the World will forgiue me, if I ſhouſd 
ſay, let a few Pieces of Poely be AA. 
ded; and let the Verſe be of various 
kinds, to acquaint the Learner with all 
ſorts of Subjects and Manners of Wri- 

ting, that he may know how to read 

them when they are put into his hand. 
And if the Author would add proper 
ſhort Prayers and Graces for Children, 
he has my hearty Approbation. 2 
all, it would not be amiſs if 4 7 
or two were empioy d in ſhowing be 
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Child how to read written Letters, by 
a Plate of Writing in the Secretary 


and the Round-Hand graven on pur- 
poſe ; as well as the Lord's-Prayer, or 
Crecd, or ſome ſuch ſhort Specimen re- 


eated in the Reman, the Italian, the 
Old Engliſh, and the written Letters. 
1 ſbould rejoice to ſee a good Spelling- 


Book framed according to this Model: 


Then, if I might be thought worthy 


to give Advice to the Teachers, Iuανα⏑i 
perſuade them to follaw this Method, 
(viz.) Let the Children learn to know. 
the Letters, and a great part of the ſin- 
-gle Sylables, as they are ranked in Spel- 

1ing-Books, before they read any thing 
* elſe; and be ſure that they are well 
taught to give the full Force and Sound 


of the Vowels and Conſonants, as they ' 


are variouſly joined. 


Then let them have two ſorts of Tasks 
appointed every day ; one m the Tables, 


or Catalogues of Words in -the firſt 


Part, and one in the Leſſons of the ſe- 


cond Part. Thus. they would learn at 
the Jame time ſomething valuable and 
ilſeful in Life, as well as the Art of 
Reading. And by this Means alſo the 

Child would have ſome Variety in his 


Learning, 


* 
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Learning, to render it more pleaſant. _ 
The Book that 1 have written is ſup- 
poſed at leaſt to follow the firſt reading 
of ſuch a Spelling-Book; or, which 1s 
all one, to be written for theſe who 
are à little accquainted with Reading: 
for the Art of Reading 4s veſt begun 
like the Art of Speaking, and that is, 
by Rote, th is beſt improved and per- 
fefted by Rules. 
The Manner in which I would ad. 
viſe the Peruſal of. this little Book, ſo 
far as 1s neceſſary for Children, ſhould 
be this : When they give their Spelling- 
Books 4 ſecond reading, or (for want of 
that) when they begin their Bible, let 
them alſo begin ſuch Parts as their M 
ſter ſhall chuſe out of this Book : and 
thus they ſhould have two ſorts of Leſ= © 
ſons every day again ; and by the ane 
they would learn Rules which they ſhould 
carefully put in practice in the other. 
But my chief” Hope is to improve the 
Knowledge of Perſons advanced be- 
yond Childhood; the I have frequent - 
ly, in the Book, addreſs d my Direc- 
Tions to Maſters and their. Scholars. 
I per ſuade myſelf that there are Thou- 
Jana* of young Perſons, and many at full. 
Hah = gro 
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grown Age, who, for want of happier 
Advantages, may profit conſiderably in 
this univerſal Piece of Knowleape, by 
1e Directions at are here propoſed. 
They may learn to read more ulctully 
0 thoſe who hear, as well as to write 
more intellizibly fo thoſe who muſt 
read, if they will but enter into acquain- 
trance with the Principles of their Na- 
ive Tongue, and follow the Rules here 
preſcribed. : 
Is not ſo eaſy a Matter to read well 
as moſt People imagine: There are Mul- 
titudes who can read common Words 
true, can ſpeak every hard Name ex- 
attly, and pronounce the ſingle or the 
united Syllables perfectly well; who yet 
are not capable of reading ſix Lines to- 
gether with aproper Sound, and a grace- 
ful Turn of Voice, either to inform or 
to pleaſe the Hearers; and if they ever 
attempt to read Verſe, even of the no- 
' bleſt Compoſure, they _—_— affect 
to charm their own Ears, as well as 
the Company, with ill Tones and Ca- 
Aencies, with falſe Accents, and a falſe 
Harmony, tothe utter Ruin of the Senſe, 
and the Diſgrace of the Poet. 3 
, AS 


The PRE FACE. xv 
As for Spelling, How wretchedly is 
it prattiſed by a great Part of the un- 
learned World ? For having never at- 
tained a good Knowledge of the general 
force and Sound of the Engliſh Letters, 
nor the cuſtomary and various Uſe of 
Diphthongs; and being utter Strangers 
to the Derivation of Wards from fo- 
reign Languages, they neither ſpell ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, nor to the Sound, 
nor the Derivation. When they kave 
learn d the Uſe of a Pen, they make ſuch 
a hideous Tumble of Letters to ſtand for 
Words, that neither the Vulgar nor the 
Learned can gueſs what they mean. 
Zet here I am ſenſible I muſt beg par- 
dou of the Criticks, that I have-altowed 
my Readers to ſpell ſeveral Engliſh 
Words rather according to Cuſtom, and 
the preſent Pronunciation, than in the 
Etymological and Learned way; and 
rhat I have adviſed them ſometimes to 
ſpell Words of the ſame Sound, and the 
[ame Dertvation, two different ways, if 
they have a different Meaning; as Prac- 
tile, when it is a Verb, with an (; and 
when it is a Noun, -witha c: For "tis 
the Happ igeſs of any Language to dif”. 
tinguiſh the Writing, and ( it wer, 
* B 2 poſe. 


xvi The PREFACE. 
poſſible) the Sound alſo of every Word 


which has two diſtinct Senſes, as we ag 
in the Words Adviſe and Advice; that 
neither Speech nor Writing might have 
any thing ambiguons. 

T hope they will forgive too, if I 
have allowed the Unlearned to ſpell ma- 
ny of the ſame Words two ways, even 
when their Senſe is the ſame; as Pre- 
tious may be written with a t, or a c. 
Perhaps they may tell me, that both 
theſe can never be right. But in ſeveral 
of theſe Inſtances, the Criticks them- 
felves are at great variance, tho the 
Matter is of too trifling Importance to be 
The Subject of Learned Quarrels : and 
Cuſtom, which is, and will be, Sovereign 
over all the Forms of wb - ana Speak- 
ing, gives me Licence to indulge my Un- 
learned Readers in this eaſy Practice. 
Tl never conteſt the Buſmeſs of Spelling 
with any Man; for after all the moſt la- 
borious Searches into Antiquity, and the 
Combats of the Grammarians, there are 
a hundred Words that all the Learned 
will not ſpell the ſame way. 

T have by no means aimd at Perfec- 
tion, and ſhall not at all be diſappointed 
when the World tells me 1 h&ve not at- 

To 12 | tamed 
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The PREFACE. xvii 
tained an Impoſſible. The Engliſh 
Tongue being compoſed out of many Lan- 
guages, enjoys indeed a Variety of their 
Beauties; but by this Means it becomes 
alſo ſo exceeding irregular, that no per- 
fett Account of it can be given in cer- 
rain Rules, without ſuch long Catalogues 
of perpetual Exceptions as would much 
exceed the Rules themſelves. And after 
all, too curious and exquiſte a Nicety 
in theſe minute Affairs, is not wort 
the tedious Attendance of a reaſonable 
Mind, nor the Labours of a ſport Life. 
IF what was compoſed for Private Uſe, 
may be made a Publick Advantage, and 
may aſſiſt my Country-Mes to à latle 
more Decency and Propriety in Reading 
and Spelling, than beretofore they prac 
tiſed, they will enjoy the Benefit, and # 
ſhall rejoice to find that the Service is 
more extenſive than my firſt Deſign. 
 Thaſe who have a mind to inforns 

themſelves more perfettly of the Genius 
and Compoſition of our Language, either 
in the Original Derivation of it, or in 
the preſent Uſe and Practice, muſt con- 
ſult ſuch Treatiſes as are written on 
purpoſe ; amongſt which, I know none 
equal to that Eſſay towards a Practi- 
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cal Engliſh Grammar, compoſed by Mr. 


James Greenwood; wherem he has 
ſtown the deep Knowledge, without the 


Haug hty Airs of a Critick; and he is 


preparing a new Edition, with great 
1mprovements, by the friendly Commu- 
nications of the learned World. When 


 Fhat ingenious Author has finiſhed the 


Work he deſigns, if he would deny him- 
fe /o far, as to publiſh à ſbart Abſtract 


_ of the three firſt Parts of it, in twa or 


#hree Sheets, meerly for the Inſtruction 
of common Engliſh Readers, I am we 


= - _ afſured it would give them an eaſier 


end better acquaintance with the Na- 


ture of Grammar, and the Genius of 
their Native Tongue, than any. Trea- 
—_— ic; 


that has ever yet come within m 
0tice, 8 | 
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1: Qucſtion. HAT is Reading 
»& . | = Anf. Ta read, oy i 
express written (or 
pine Words by their proper Sound. 
What are Words made of » 

4 ords are made of Tarn ah 2 
Syllables either one mers 3:28, 5. 
| WAYS 2 + LIE ITS NE TO 
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7 De Art if Reading Chap. 1. 
3 2. What is a Letter! 
4 A Letter is the Mark,of a ſingle 
N and it is the leaſt part of a Word, 
| 25-4; Wy J. 
4 9. What is a Syllable 2 
A. A Syllable is one diſtin Sound, 
made by one Letter alone, as 4, e, 7; 
or by more Letters join'd together, as ba, 
*. dan, den, pint, ſport. 
. How many Letters are there ? 
4 There are uſually counted T wenty- 
four Letters in Engliſh, a b c d e T 
gh KT id qr S1tuwoAe 


S. 
6 Q. Are all hell Letters of one 
Sort! 9 


„Al. Five of "x Wong are Vowels, as 4, 
e, i, o, u; and all the reſt are Conſo- 
pare. SUS > 4 0 | | 


| U 
; . RG I have here followed the old and uſual Cu tom of 
-B& making Twenty-four Letters, and diſtinguiſhing 
the andi, into Vowelsand Conſonauts afterwards; 
tho it had been much more proper and natural, if 
our Fathers had made the v and j̃ Conſonants, two 
diſtinct Letters, and called them ** * ves, and N 
thus made . 


2 Wheat s Wowel! ?)? 
A. A Vowel is a Letter wehidh can 
* a perfect and iner Sound of 
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Chap. II. and Writing Engliſh. 3 
it-ſelf, and often makes a Sy llable alone, 
as 0, 4. | 

8 Q. What is a Conſonant ? 

A. A Conſonant is a Letter Which 
can never make a Syllable alone, nor. 
give a clear and perfect Sound without 
a Vowel pronounced with it. 25 

9 2. How does it appear that a Con- 
ſonant can make no perfect Sound F 
it (elf alone ? y 

A. The very Names of the Conſos 
nants cannot be ſpoken, nor mentio- 
ned, without the Sound ofa Vowel s 
as F is called ef;, & is Call'd bee; E is 
call'd 4. 

10 C. Are the Conſonanrs all of one 
Kind ? 

A. Five of the Conſananty are cal- 
led Liquids, or Half-Vowels, becauſe 
they have a kind of imperfect Sound 
of themſelves, as /, m, u, r, S; the reſt 
are Mutes, or quite ſilent. 
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Of Letters changing thei N aur, 
double Conſonants, and Diphthongs. „ 


O the Vowels never became oh 4 


'*D 


Conſonants E 


4 "The Art of Reading Chap. II. 
A. i and are ſometimes made Con- 
ſonants, and have a different Shape and 
Sound, as 74, Va. 

2 Q. How does the 5 Conſonant 
ſound? 

A. j, when it is a Conſonant, ſounds 
like a ſoſt g, as in the Words feſt and 


Judge 
. How does v ſound when it is 

a erg ; 

A. The v Conſonant ſounds almoſt 
like /, as in the Words value, viſit, live, 
2 i 
Do any of the Conſonants e- 
yr become Vowels ? 

A. y and w ſometimes arc uſcd for 
Vopels. | 2 
5 Q. When is y a Vowel 1 
5 7 3 is a Vowel.whenſocver i it 12 
like / as Type, Rhyme ; and it is often 
Written inſtead oh. 1, at the end of a 

x Ward, as in, Fly, City, Myſtery. 
When is wia Vowel 2. 

8 . is a Vowel when it ſounds like 

_ and confes: alter another Vowel to 
wake a Diphthong 3 as in theſe Words, 
| * Few, Town. „ 
IS What Wannen _— 


A. + > 


he 
we” ” 


Chap. II. and Writing Engliſh. 8 


A. A Diphthong is when two 


Vowels are joined together in one Syl- 
lable, to make one Sound; as az in raiſe, 
ee in feed, ie in Grief, oa in Goat, ow 
io grow, and uy in buy. | | 

8 Q. Are two Conlonants never join- 
ed together in one Syllable ? 

A. Yes; ſometimes double Conſo- 
nants begin Words or Syllables, and 
ſometimes end them, as f in Fh. 


ft in Star, ands gin King, with many 


others. 55 
9 9. Are three Vowels or Conſo- 

nants never joined together? * 
A. Sometimes three Vowels are joined 

in one Sound, and make a Triphthong, 


as #4 7, in acquaint, e 4 ½ in Beauty, 
' 2ewin lien, i e in lieu; and ſome- 


times three Conſonants, as { #7 in 
ſtrong, t hr in throw; or four, as x 
gthin length, rcht in parcht, p bg 
in Phrhifick. eng 


Note, By this means there are a few Words in the 


Engliſh Tongue, that are of one Syllable, and have 


ſeven Conſonants' to one Vowel- j . ftreng n, 


firetcht. 


10 2. Do the Letters never alter oe. 


S 
3 
* — 
* 5 
© - 
\ 
. * 
* 


loſe their Sound? 


| 
4 
1 
If 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
| 
1 
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A. Vowels, Conſonants, and Diph- 
thongs alter their Sound very much in 
different Words, and ſometimes entirely 
loſe it. N 
11 Q=How may you know when 
any Letter loſes or changes its Sound? 
A. Tho many of theſe things in the 
following Chapters are reduced to 
Rules; yet theſe Rules are ſo large, and 
the Exceptions ſo many, that we may 
almoſt as well learn this by Prac- 
tice. 


» | 
Note, The following Chapters, as far as the tenth, 
may be read by Children two or three times over; 
but they ſhould not be put to the Task of learn- 
ing them by heart. Vet if the Maſter thinks 
proper to mark out a few of the moſt uſefulQueſ- 
tions in them for his Scholars to learn, he m 
uſe his own Diſcretion in chuſing them; and chus 
proceed to the tenth Chapter. 


erte ate cee kx kr 
CH AP. II. 
. 'Of Co nſonants * their & ound. 


7 2? Hich are he RED WIT 


that alter their Sound in 
aten Words? | 
| 4. 


Chap. Ill. and Writing Engliſh. 5 
A. Chieſty theſe * . 5. |, 8 
and . 
2 9. When doth c change its proper 
Sound ? 

A. c properly ſounds fike- k, as can, 
cry; but before e, z, or , it is pro- 
nounced like x, as ceaſe, City, pref, 
Mercy. 

3 Q. How doth g change its Pro- 
nunciation ? 

A. Three Ways; when it comes be- 
fore e, 1, or y z When it comes before þ, 
and when it comes before 7. 

4 &. How doth g change) its 
Sound before e, 3, or y? \ S - 

A. g before e, 5, or y, at the end of 
a Syllable, always ſounds ſoft like / 
Conſonant, as huge, Barge, Clergy 3 3 
and ſometimes before e, 7, or in 
the beginning of a Syllable, as gen- 
tle, Ginger, Gipſy ; but not always, as 
get, give; for which there ate no cer. 
tain Rules. i 

s Q. Are g and © always Counded 1 
* before a Conſonant?! 8 

A. Let it be noted, That * 
ever the Letters & or 2 come before g 
an Apoftrophe, where the Vo # 
* cue Boe bh or left out, the c and. 

C 8 & * Ta 


EI 
1 

1 

14 f * 
9 
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muſt ſtill be ſounded ſoft, as tho' e 


were wiitten; as placed, plac'd; 


danced, danc'd; raged, rag d; chan- 


ged, chang'd. 
6 Q. How doth 2 alter its Sound 


| : before ? 


A. gh, at the end of a Syllable, 


only lengthens the Sound of it, as 
. high, bright, dough, ſigh, which 
ſome pronounce ///e except in theſe 
few A where it is pronounced 


like cough, trough, chough, 
la | langbrer, rough, Tough, hough, 
An enough 


47 ; &. Ho ow does g found before 7 ; 2 
g comes before , in the 
beginning wed. a Word, it ſounds like Þ, 


- us 8 | gnaſh, gnat. 


Does h ſhow any Alteration i in 


its eh ? 


A. ch, ſb, and th, have a peculiar 


| Sound like new and diſtin Letters, as 
chalk, cheeſe, ſhall, ſhew, that, there ; 
and ph, which ſounds like , as Phy- 


5 Dp hin © 
"Doth thalways ſound alike ? 


| Ear . ſometimes has a hard Younds | 
408." 707% ther, bathe, Brother; and 


ſometimes tis ee lofter, as bath, 


l. wel thick. * 10 CK. 


ol 
: LEY \"'£ 
0 


\ 


—_ 
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10 Q. Wherein doth & alter its 
Sound ? a 
Al. k before n, in the beaingiag of 
a Word, is pronounced like , as 
knock, Knife, Knowledge. | 
11 Q. Wherein doth s change” its 
Pronunciation ? 
A. $s ſounds ſometimes ſofter, as this, 
beſt, leſſon ; ſometimes hard like S, as 
* his, Reaſon. 
9. How does #. change its 
Sund P 


A. ti, ci, and |, in the Middle of 
a Word, ſound like ſh, when another 
Vowel follows them, as ſocial, Viſion, 
Action, Relation; except when Ss goes 
juſt before the t, as Chriſtian, 5. 05 
on; alſo except ſuch Derivative Words, 
as emptied, mightier, twentieth, which 
* but few. 
* 32. Doth 7 ſound like any where 
elle ? | 


A. f a like double s, in ſuch 
Fog as theſe, Caſtle, Thiſtle, whi- 
. „ 127 . 2 


* - 
a - 


. & # * RS 
| , enn, 6 
0 * "=" . . : 
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"CHAP. 
Of Conſonants thay loſe their Sound. 
1 2. | RE all the Conſonants 81 


ways pronounced ? 

A. Nine Conſonants loſe their m—_ 
entirely in ſome Words, as 6, c, g, 2 

. 1 p, 5, and w. 

. When doth & loſe its Sound a 

| 4. is not ſounded at the end of a 

Word juſt after m, as Lamb, Comb ; nor 


| (| | before t, as Debt, Doubt. 


3 2: When is c quite filent? 
2. c is not ſounded in theſe Words, 
Verdict, Vittuals, indict, "Muſcle. 
"_ 9. Where has g no Sound? 
A. g has no Sound before u, in the \ 


end of a Word, as Sign, Sovereign : ex- 


cept condign. 
* Q. When is h without Sound? 


A. h is hardly ſounded in theſe 
Words, Honour, 2 Heir, Herb, 
&c. . 

6 Q. When is not pronounced 3 

A. The Sound of “ is almoſt worn 
out towards the End of a Syllable in ma- 
ny Words as. P/alm, Half, Fault, 
7 E almon, Faulton. 

; 2 
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7 9. Where is u ſilent? | 
A. n is never pronounced at the end 

of a Word after m, as damn, condemn, 

Column, contemn, limn, ſolemn, Hymn, 

Autumn; nor in the Words Malt-kilnj 

and Brick-kitn. . 

83 9. Where does p loſe its Sound? 

A. p can hardly be ſounded in ſuch 

Words as theſe, Receipt, Pſalm, tempt, 

empty, Redemption. 

85 9. In what Words doth „ loſe its 

ound ? | 4 
A. $is not ſounded in Le, Hand, 

Demeſns, TRE 32 8 
10 Q. hen is w not pronounced ? 
A. The Sound of w before r is ak. 

moſt worn out, as Wrath, write, be- 

wray : nor is it ſounded after s in theſe 

words, Sword, ſwoon, Anſwer. . 


Note, I have not mentioned here ſuch Con ſonants as 
c in Sciſſors, Science, Back, ſick, &c. and * in pitch, 
catch; h in gheſs, Ghoſt, Rhyme, Myrrh; becauſe 
they have all the Sound they can have in the Place 
where they ſtand. 1 | 


- 


12 
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irn 
of the ſeveral Sounds of Single Vowe ls. 


1 Q. O the Vowels always keep 
the ſame Sound? 

A. Every Vowel has a long and a 
ſhort Sound, but the Letter @ is pro- 
nounced: long, and ſhort, and broad. 
2 Q. How are theſe three ſeveral 
Sounds of à diſtinguiſſdꝰ | 
A. à is ſounded: ſhort in Mat, Cart 
tis long in Mate, Care; and broad in 

Mats Belt 
_ 2 What are the diferent. Sounds 
ef e 
A4. ei net ſhort in Hell, 
| then, ever; and long in he, here, theſe, 
even: and beſides theſe, the ſhort Sound 
is ſometimes prolonged, as there, where, 
_ Ke. þ 
How is founded 

1 We pronounce. : ſhort in F; ft, 
4 Mill, thin; long in Fire, Mile, thine : 
6 and it ſounds like ſhort @ in Pp third, 
Bil Dirt, &c. : 

5 Q. How is 0 pronounced? | 
4 Tis a (hort o in not, rod; tis 

8 a «long o in Paſt, Gold; it is ſounded 
2 double 


3 Chap.V. and H#riting Engliſh. I'37 
| double in 20, da, mave, prove; it founds Þ 
like iin Vomen; and it is pronounced 
like ſhort u. in love, daft, doth, ſore, 
Comfort, Conduit, Money, and — 
others. 
6 Q. Has « ſeveral Sounds allo? 
A. u is pronounced ſhort in dull, 
cut; long in dure, cure, ; and it ſounds 
like a ſhort i in urx, 6, and Words 
derived from them. 
7 Q. How ſhall you know when 
theſe Vowels are to be pronouperd long 
or ſhort? + 4 
A. This can hardly. be determined | 
by any general Rules, but muſt he 
leaned by Practice; yet there is this 
one Rule that ſcarce ever fails, (vu. 
All ſingle Vowels are ſhort, -. where 
only a ſingle, Confonant comes after 
| them in the ſame Syilable, as Stag, 
then, Pin, not, Cur; and they have 
a long Sound if e be added at the end 
of a Word after a ſingle Conſonant, as 
Stage, theſe, pine, note, Cure. I 


| The chief Exception to this Rule, are the Letters 


i and o in ſome few common Words, which Cx 2 
ſtom -pronounces ſhort, tho' they have an #at 4 


the end; as give, live, one, ſome, come, Lone, lave,. J 
done, Dove. 52 


* — 
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8 Q. When muſt a have | its broad 
Sound ? 
A. Chiefly in two Caſes. _— 
Firſt, 4 hath generally its broad 
Sound when / follows it in the ſame 
Syllable, as call, falſe, bald, Halter; 


except in ſome Words that have dou- 


ble / in the Middle, as Ta/low, Sallad; 
or- where For v Conſonant follows it, 


as Calf, half, Salve. 


Secondly, 4 is often pronounced. 
broad, when it comes after a w in 
the fame Syllable; as War, was, Ma- 


ter, Swan, Swallow, and ſome few o- 


ther Words. 
9 Q. What general Exception is 


there to theſe two Rules concerning the 


Letter a? 


* A. a muſt be ſind long like o- 
ther Vowels in ſhort Words that end 
in e, though an / come after it, or 
= bete it ; as pale, Whale, wade, eure, 


CHAP, 


Chap. VI. and Writing Eng liſb. 


Ci Nh 5% 
Of Single Vowels loſing their Sound. 


15 


1. Q. O the Vowels ever quite loſe 
1 their Sound? 

A. One of the Vowels in a Diph- 
thong oſten loſes its Sound, and ſome- 
ring ſingle. Vowels too. 

When doth 2 loſe its Sag ? 

4 ſingle 2 ſeldom or never ions 
its Sound, except in Diamond. 

3 Q. When doth e loſe its Sound? ; 
ot 2 loſes its Sound in Words of two 
Syllables, that end in en, as Garden, 


as Metre, Lncre. 


| 8 
Nate, In theſe fart. of Words the Sound, his. 

Vowel may be dropt without loſs ; becauſe u, I, 
xu. are Liquids, or Ralf-Vowels, and Lig _ 
imperfect Sound of their . et 1 


oe I" 


4 2. 15 4 ſingle e ever pronougeck,. 
at US end of a Word? _ 
A. A ſingle e is never pronounced At 
the End of a Word, but where” there 
is no other Vowel in the "0 as they 
be, Joe, me, we, be. * 
. | 3 & 


* 


oken; or te as Candle, Caſtle ; or re,. | 


1 | 
, 
1 
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5 Q. Why then doth e ſtand at the 


end of ſo many Words, if it muſt be 

ſilent and not pronounced ? - 
A. The ſilent eat the end of a Word 

ſerves two purpoſes: - 

' Firſt, It makes that Word a Sylla- 

ble long, which otherwiſe would be 


ſhort, as can, Cane; not, note,; haſt, . 


haſte, 3 Bath, bathe. 
Secondly, It ſoftens the Sound: of c 
and g, as lac, Lace, 3 Rag, Rage; 


ng, Ange. 


In other Words it does nothing but 


ſhew the Genius and Guſtom of the 


Engliſh Tongue, which ſeldom ends a 


Word with any other of the four. 


Vowels; as lie, die, Te oe, Foe, Shoe, 
true, Vertue, Plague. 
6 9. Are there any Words wich 


i is not pronounced ? 
A. i is not pronounced. in Evil, 


Devil, Veniſon, Marriage, Carriage, 


Bui neſs, Cuſhion, Faſhion, | Parlia. 
— 


Doth o ever loſe its Sound? | 

i The Sound of o is loſt in many 
| Words ending, in on, as Murten, Crim- 
8 a Doths ever quite loſe its Sound | 


— 
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A. A ſingle «is always pronounced; 
bur 'tis often loſt when another Vowel 
follows it after g, as Guard, guilty, 
Tongue, Plague; yet not always, as 
Anguiſh, Languiſh. | 

9 Q. Doth not &« loſe its Sound 
Po $f + 113% 

A. q is never writen without u; and 
there are ſome Words whercin the 
u is quite ſilent , as conquer, Muſquet, 
Liquor, Maſquerade ; and all Words 
borrow'd from other Languages that 
end in que, as barque, riſque, eee, 
oblique. ' 


SOS G G5 
n 
Of the Sound of Diphrhongs. : 


1 Q. Ab both the Vowel | in a 


Diphthong plainly pronoun- 
ced? 


A. In ſome Words they. ſcem to be 
both pronounced, in ſome they are not, 
and in other Words they Have e 
liar Sound * themſelves. 


— 
= . - : A 
= e 
| * : 
LAS = a 
: -— 
* ,4 Y 
d -» 


1 better learn'd by Cuſtom and Practice. 


— 
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2 Q. Give ſome Inſtances of Words 


where both Vowels ſeem to be pro- 
nounced. 
A. a, i, are both pronounced in the 
Word Pain; o, u, in Houſe; o, 75 in 
Point; o, u, in C. 
3 Give {ome Inſtances of Diph- 
thongs where but one of the Vowels 
is pronounced. 
A. a only is pronounced in Heart, 
e in Bread, i in Guide, o in Cough, 
and u in rough. 

4 Q. Give ſome Inſtances where the 
von joined in a Diphthong, have 
a peculiar Sound of their own. 

A. e, e, in need; o, o, in Moon. 

5 2B. What is the Uſe of writin 

2 Vowels, where but one is pro- 
nounced? - 

A. Cuſtom has made it neceſſary, 
and it ſerves alſo generally to, lengthen 
the Syllable, or to alter the Sound of 
the other Vowel ; as 4, #, in Cauſe ; 
6 * in People; o, a, in Groan. 

6 Q. Do not Diphthongs much alter 

their Sound in different Words? 

A. Les; ſo much, as fearce to de 
reduced to any certain Rules: and 'tis 


N ote, 


| 
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Note, It has been uſual with Writers on theſe Subs 
jects, to diſtinguiſh the Diphthongs into two Sorts, 
( vic.) proper and improper : they « call thoſe groper 
where both Vowels are pronounced; and .zmproper , 
where one only is ſounded, But rhere%are fo 
may Inſtances wheteia one of the Vowels is not 
ſounded, even in thoſe which they call proper 
Diphthongs, as in Aunt, grow, flow, cough, rough, 
neuter, &c. that I chuſe rather ro make no ſuck 
| Diſtinction between them; for tis nothing» but 
Practice can teach us how and When one or both 
Vowels are co be ſounded. | 
We ſhould proceed in the next place to ſhow 
What difference there is in the Pronunciation of 
proper Names, or Words of any foreign Language. 
Let it be obſerved. In general, that moſt Words 
borrow'd or derived from the learned Languages, 
( viz.) Latin, Greek, and, Hebrew, are pronounced 
in Engliſh, as Engliſh-men pronounce them in thoſe 
Languages; except where the Termination is. al- 
ter'd, and thoſe Words are made Engliſh, then that 
Termination is pronounced according to the Eng= 
lih Cuſtom. _ , 4 
Thoſe Words that we have borrow'd from our 1 
Neighbour Nations, ſuch as the French, &c. ſhould 
be pronounced nearly as a Frenchman pronounces-- 
them in his own Tongue. | 1 
But to help the Engliſh Reader, theſe ſe fol- 
lowing Rules may be of ſome Advantage. 


F 
Cc hr 


1 07 the Sound of the. Conſonants in 
| | Foreign Words, © _ \ 


I 2. HI C H of the Cane | 
VVV differ from their Expiiſh 


_ * 
T, 
-4j 
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Sound, in Words borrowed or derived 
trom other Lauguages ? 

A. c, g, B, and t, in proper Names, 
and foreign Words, differ a little from 
the uſual Engliſh Pronunciation; alſo 
E double Conſonant ch. 

. Whercin doth © differ ? 

4 c ſounds like & in Sceptict, Scep- 
ticiſin, Sceleton, Aſcetick; and ſome 
proper Names, as | Cs, Cenchrea, A.- 
4 celdama, which Names are better writ- 
ſten with E. | 

= 3 9. Where doth ch differ from the | 

| Englif Sound ? 
A. ch ſounds like k in Words deri- 
ved from the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, as Chaos, Character, Chriſtian, 
Stomach, Anchor, Scheme, &c. and pro- 
per Names, as Melchizedek, Archelaus, 
Archippus, and Antioch. But there 

are two Exceptions. 

1 Firſt, except Schiſm, Schiſmatic, 
Drachm, &c. where the h is loſt. 

Secondly, except Rachel, Tychicus, 

” Cherubim; and the Words that are 
made Engliſb, beginning with Arch, 
a8 Hrch-biſbap, Arch- angel, Architect, 
Where ch has the proper Engliſo 


ce tho' if a Vowel follow Arch, 
the 


— 
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the ch may be alſo ſometimes ſound- 
ed like & as Archetype, Architect, &c. 
may be read Arke-type, Arki-ted.. 
4 2. How is ch ſounded in French 
Words? | 
A. ch in Frenth Words ſounds like 
ſh, as Chevalier, Machine, a 
Chagrin. | 
5 . How is 2 ſounded in proper 
Names, and foreign Words? 
A. g keeps its hard Sound in moſt 
proper Names and foreign Words, be- 
fore e and 2, as Geba, Gilboa, Gilbert, 
Gelderland, Rhegium; except ſome 
few, as 72 George, Gyles, Egypt, 
and all French Words . whers . 
ſounded ſoft. | 
6 9. Is 4 ſounded in foreign Words? 
Al. Tis uſually ſounded as in EA. 
liſh ; but the Sound of it is quite Tolt © 
in theſe following proper Names, Baro- 
thy, Eſther, Anthony, Thomas, Arthur, 
John, Humphry or Hume; and at 
the end of Words after a Vowel,” as 
Meſſiah, Jeremiah, Shiloh." _- © 
7.9. Wherein doth f change its 
Englif Sound ? 
A. ti in Greek and Hebrew: bein ; 
per Names keeps its own nktural 
* D 2 _ Sound, 


= ed in forcign Words? 
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Sound, as Pelatiah, Phaltiel, Adra- 
myttium, &c. In Latin Words tis 
ſounded like ſh, as Gratian, Port ius, 
as it is in Empliſh. | 


=_ COECIIBIAISAINIGIASCIRIIe 


Sr 
of the Sound of Vowels in F Hoſes 
Words. 


12. TS 4 ſounded in all * 
Words ? N 
A. The Sound of 4 is almoſt loſt | 


in Bilboa, Guinea, Pharaoh, Iſrael, 


and ſome others. 
2 Q. Is e at the end of a forcign 1 
Word pronounced ? | 


Al. Ves; always in Hebrew Words, 

as Feſſe, Mamre; in Greek, as an E- 
pitome, a Cataſtrophe, Candace, Phe. 

6e ; and in Latin, as a Simile, a Phe: 


munire except where the Termina- 


tion or End of the Word is made. 


Engliſh, as Eve, Tyre, Crete, Kenite, 
Thechte, Ode, Scheme, Dialogue, &c. 


. Which the Exgliſb Learner can know TE 
* only by Cuſtom. 0 


3 Q. Ho are the Diphrhongs ſound * 
2 4 L | 


® © 
- a. 7 
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A. The learned Languages, as Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, have but few 
Diphthongs in compariſon of Eng- 
liſh ; therefore in Words that are bor- 
row'd thence, two diſtinct Vowels gene- 
rally make two diſtinct Syllables, as the 
Latin, De- ißt, Po- et, cre- ate, co-operate, 
Je: ſu- it; the Greek, Idea, Ocean, 
Archela-us, Zacche-us, Co-os ; the He- 
brew, Kadeſh Barne-a, Ep bra im, 
4 Zo. ar, and Gibe on. 
| How is double 42, or double 
e odge in foreign Words? 
A. We meet with theſe chiefly in 
: me Names, and they are ſounded 
for the moſk part like ſingle 4, or ſingle 
e, as Iſaac, ' Canaan, Balaam, Baal, 
| Beerſbebah, and Beelzebub. | 
-- 5 2. What are the chief Diphthongs 4 
in Latin that are brought into the 


Engliſh Tongue? 


- Vowels are joined together often in 


Aae and o e, in Which ths two 


Writing, as æ and , and always und | 


like an Engliſh e; as Rea, fins, 
Ceſar, Oeconomy, Mecenas ; and Gf. 


tentimes are ſo written, as Eneas, - 1 


. &c. * | } + \63dk -; | 
m_ Here 
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Here let the Scholar learn the fol. 

lowing Rules, and perfectly un- 

derſtaud and remember the two 
wel Chapters, at leaſt the Senſe of 
Them. 


* 
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CHATS. 
Of Drviding the Syllables in Spelling. 


AVING- finiſhd all that is 
neceſſary concerning the Sound 
of Letters, I proceed to confider them 
as joined in vj lindics and Words in 
Nr 0 
1 Q. What is Spelling ? ö 
Ai. Spellifg is the Art of compo- 
fing Words out of Letters and dll 
ates, either in 3 or Writing. 
22. How are the Letters to be 
divided in ſpelling Vords of ſeveral 
* Hables Þ' bo 
A. All the Letters that make up 
| the firſt Syllable ate to be put toge- 
# ther; and pronounced; then put the 
Detters that make up the ſecond Sy l- 
lable together, and having. pronoun- 
voce. them, join them to the firſt; hv 
: thus 


Chap. Xx. and NMν,jm̊ Engliſh. 6 
thus ptoceed till the Word is finiſſd: 
as for Example, in | he: Word wer 


ſopher. 


Pb in 
1. 0,—lo—Phi—lo. 
% 0—ſo-—Phimlo—ſo- 
Pp, b, e, r,—phet—Phi—lo—ſo-pher. 


3 Q. How ſhall I know how many 
Syllables are in a Word? 

A. Conlider how many diſtin 
Sounds are in it, or how many Pau- 
ſes or Stops may be made in the pro- 
nouncing of it; for there are jaſt o 
many Syllables in that Word; as in 
But-ter, à ny, Can-ale, are two Sylla- 
bles, becauſe they are two diſtinct 
Sounds; in testi, are three Sy lla- 
bles, becauſe three Sounds; and in 
Ter-th mo ny, there are four. 2 2 


Note here, that a Word of one Syllable is IP 
Monoſyllable'; a Word of two is a Dill and 
three make a Tru ble: Worth of more Syllables 
are called Haan; 4 7 is | 


19. What is the great bart Rude 
for true Spelling? | 


"> A. 
9 
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A. In dividing Syllables aright, you 
muſt par as many Letters to one Syl- 
lable as make one diſtin Sound in pro- 
nouncing that word; as Tri-al, Con- 
ſtraint, 1-vy, But-ter, mag- n, Temp 
Ja- on. 


. What are the four particular 
Rules for truc Spelling ? 

A. The firſt Rule is this: A Con: 
ſonant betwixt two Vowels muſt be 
joined to the latter of them, as 4 
bide, Pa-per, na-ked; except the 
Letter x, which is always joined to the 
Vowel that goes before, as Ox: en, Ex- 
* 


Obfrve here, that ch, ph, th, and fb, are to be count- 
ed ſingle Conſonants, and belong to this Rule, ps 
Fa-ther, Cy-pher ; ex _ r where they are ſounded 
rar, 28 * bela Pot- hook, Saß * 


6 9. Are, there not 3 Words 
wherein a ſingle Conſonant, between 
two Vowels, is pronounced in the for- 
mer Syllable, as Image, Body, Mother, 
and ſome others? x 

A. In all ſuch Words the Sound of 
the Conſonant is truly. double, and 
belongs to both Syllables 3 but Cuſtom 
has determined that the Conſonant 


_ 
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ſhall be rather joined 'ro the latter in 
Writing and Spelling, as Lage, Bo- y, 
Mo- ther. 

7 9. What is the ſecond Rule: for 
true Spelling 

A. When two Conſonants a the 
ſame kind come together in the mid- 
dle of a Word, they muſt be parted ; 
that is, one to the former Syllable, and 
the other to the latter, as br ron, eue. 
= lit-rle. © 

What is the third Rule? 

4 hen ſeveral Conſonants come 
together in the middle of a Word, 
they muſt be placed in the $yllables 
according to the diſtin Sounds; 
in the Words re-ſtore, be-ſpeak, dr 
Skew, a-ſquint, fa-ble, all the mid- 
dle Conſonants belong to the laſt Syl- 
lable : but the very ſame Confonants 
in Ma-ſter, whiſeper, Bas ker, Mus 
quer, publiſh, muſt be divided, one 
to the firſt Syllable, and the other t0 


the latter, becauſe they are fo T9 of | 


1 nced. 


4 hen two Vowels come toge 


ther in the middle of a Word, and 
both are fully pronounced in diſtin&+ 
Sounds, 


= 
4 


. What is the fourth Rule? N 
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Sounds, they muſt , be divided in di- 
din& Syllables, as create, Ruin, 
No-ah ; tho the very ſame Vowels 
are Diphthongs in the Words Fear, 
= Goat, and make but one Sylla- 
le 


deb 


N 
Of Compound and Derivative Wards. 


'2 WW 


_ ticular Rules! 

A. Compouud Words and Derive: 
tives, | | 
- 2 L. What is a compound Word? 
A. A Compound Word is cither 
made up of two diſtin Words, as 
Verein, thank-ful, ſap-leſs, .. Cart- 
horſe, up-hold ; or it is Nt of one 
Word, which is call'd the Primitive, 
and a Syllable going before it, which 
is calld a Prepoſition ; ſuch as ad, en, 
um, ſub, per, de, dis, pre, trans, re, &c. 
wWhence ariſe ſuch Words as theſe, en- 
able, un equal, Diſeaſe, re. ſtrain, ne 5 
a8, and d We: 1 


HAT ſort of Words are 
excepted from theſe N 
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3 Q. What is a Derivative Word? 
A. A Derivative Word is made of 
one Word and a Syllable coming after 

it, which is cal'd a Termination; ſuch 
as ed in paint ed, en in gold-en, efs 
in Count-eſs, eft in read-eft, eth in 
ſpeak-eth, er in Hear-er, mg in talk. 
ing, iſh in - fool iſb, f. in $44, ous 
in covet-0us, ly in Ring-ly 3 and ſeve- 
ral others. 

42. How muſt Compound and 

Derivative Words be divided * Spell. 

ing? 
4 The Single Words mull keep 

thei own proper Letters and Syallables 
diſtinct, and the little Prepoſitions or 

Terminations muſt be ſpelt diſtinct by 

_ themſelves. | : 

5 2. Arc any Compound, Words ex- 
co from this Rule? Nee 
A. In ſuch as are derived from the 

Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, as een, 

proſelyte, tranſient, Iniquity, Ber hel, 

and ſeveral others; the primitive Werd 

can never be diſtinguiſhed withour the | 
knowledge of other Tongues and 
thereſore the Engliſb Scholar may 
ſpell them — to the common 

17 without juſt blame; as pro- 


ehrte, 99 


/ 
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fehle, tran:ſient, a-dorn, I-niguity, 
e | Ye 
. Are any Derivative Words re- 
3 allo to the common Rules? 

A. Yes, there are two ſorts: 

Firſt, Such as end in a ſingle Conſo- 
nant, and. double it before the Termi- 
nation, as cut, cut-teth, glad, glad- 
der, commit, commit Ting. 
Fecondly, Such as end in e, and loſe 
it before the Termination, as from 
write come vri-teſt, wri-teth, Mri-ter, 
Wri-ting ; all which muſt be ſpelled 


by the common Rules. 


Note, The following Chapeer | is not ſo _ wa 
Children, 


* 
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CHAP, XII. 
Of Quantity and Accent. 


1 RE all Words and Syllables 
| to be pronounced with the 


ſame tort of Voice or Sound? 
A. Every Syllable muſt be ad 


according to its proper Quantity, and 
every Word of two or more Syllables 


2 2. 


maſt have its proper Accent. 
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2 Q. What is Quantiry ? 

A Quantity is the Piſtinction of Sy : 
lables into long and ſhort. | 
3 Q. How are long and ſhort Sylla- 

bles diſtinguiſned? 

A. All long Syllables have a Dipth- 
thong in them, as Cain, Heap; or elſe 
the Vowel has a long or a broad Sound, 
as Gall, Mate, Hope; all other Syl- 
lables are ſhort, as Mat, hop, Bank; 
String, Punch. | 
4 9. What do you mean by  Ac- 
cent? 

A. The Accent is a particular Streſs; 
or Force of Sound that the Voice lays 

upon any Syllable, whether the Sylla- 
ble be long or ſhort, as 6 in 6 Pen, 8 
pein Pe-ny. | 

5 8. Doth not the Accent then al- 
ways belong to the long Syllable! 888 
A. Tho the Accent is laid much 
more frequently on a long Syllable, 
than a ſhort one, yet not always; for 
in theſe Words, Money, borrow,\. the. 
laſt Syllable is long, and the firſt ſhort, 

yet the Accent belongs do the firſt. 
13 6 2: 


Vet here let it be noted, That tho in reading VERSE, 


the Accent muſt be laid on the ſame Syllables as 


it i in Pros R, and the Words muſt have * 
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Pronunciation ; yet a Syllable in VERSE I called 


Lon or SHORT, vor according to the long or 
mort Vowel, but according to the — 


6 Q. Is the Accent always the ſame 
in the ſame Words:! 

A. It is for the moſt part the ſame, 
yet there are two Caſes wherein, ſome- 
ramen; the Accent differs. 

- Firſt, The ſame Word when it ſig- 
"iſs an Action, is accented upon the 
laſt Syllable, as to contract, to rebel: 
when it ſignifies a Thing, the Accent is 
ſometimes transferr'd to the- firſt, as 
a Contract, a Rebel. 

Secondly, Tho' Compound Words and | 
Derivatives atè moſt times accented like 
their Primitives, yet not always, as Ma- 
ker has a ſtrong Accent on the firſt 
Syllable, which is loſt in Shoemaker ; 
prefer has the Accent on the laſt Syl- 
lable; but Preference and ' preferable 


on the firſt: Finite has its Accent on 
te ee n the Syllable > ; 
and Infinity has it reſtored to the r 
lable f again. 4 
7:2, Doth the Accent change the 


Sound of Letters ? 
. Wherefoever the Accent is laid 


on . ſhort 8 before a ſingle Con- 
ſonant, 


«43 
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ſonant, it makes the Conſonant be 
pronounced double, as Malice, Seven; 
Body, muſt be ſounded like * lice, 
Sev=ven, | Bad- dy). 

8 9. Have any Word more Accents 
than one? 

A. Yes, ſome long Words have 
two Accents, as ##niverſal, omnipreſent, 
both which are accented on the firſt 
and third Syllables : Tranſubſtantiation 
has three; but generally one of thoſe 
Accents: is much  ronger than the 
other... 

9 Q. Are there any certain Ditec- | 
tions where to place the Accent. in 
Words of ſeveral Syllables? 

A. Tho' there can no certain. Rules 
be given where to place the Accent, 
but Cuſtom mult” entirely determine z 
yet there is this general Obſerygtion 
which may be of ſome. Uſe, (vis) 
That it it the Cuſtom: of the Engliſh 
in maſt Words, to remove the Atrend 
far from the laſt Syllable ; whence theſe 
particular Remarks follow: - 

1 Remark, That in Words of two 
Syllables, where both are ſhort, or bõth 
long, the Accent is laid generally on 
80 * as Mantle, private. 
| E 2 2 Re- 
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2 Remark, If the firſt Syllable only 
be long, the Accent is very ſeldom 
laid on the laſt, | 
3 Remark, That where the Accent 
lies on the laſt Syllable, the Word is 
almoſt always a kind of a Compound, 
and the firſt Syllable is a Prepoſition, | 
as complete, diſſolve, prevent, return, 
4 Remark, That in Words of three, 
four, or five Syllables, the Accent is 
feldom laid on the two laſt; Syllables, 
but often on one of the fitſt, as Ceremony, 
«bominable, queſtionable, wiflonary. 
- Laſt Remark, In Words of ſix Syl- 
lables, there are frequently two Accents; 
one on the firſt, and the other on the 
fourth, as Tiſtification, tinphiloſop/ hicat, 
Fimilidrity | 
But after all the Rules that can be 
given, J know not any thing that 
will lead a Child ſo cafily to put the 
right Accent upon Words, as Tables 
or Catalogues of Words Uilpoſed ac- 
cording to their Accents on the firſt, 
ſecond, or third Syllable, 0. 
Ir muſt be acknowledged that our 
Joanne is compounded and .mingled 
with ſo many Languages, that renders - 
the Sounds of 1 * Syllables ſo 
25 | very 
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very irregular, that tis hardly to be 

learnt by any Rules, without long and 
particular Catalogues of Words, or by 
conſtant Obſervation and Practice. 

Thus far have I followed the corh mon Method, and c 
written theſe Chapters in the way of Queſtion and 
Anſwer . Tis eaſy for any Maſter-to teach Chil- 

| dren the following Chapters in the ſame Manner: 


But it would have taken up too much room to 
have written the whole Book in this Method. 


Nec UT APAR/ 69 Þ Wc 
£05 » * 8 * {ks ) £ AS N , . Ch 
CHAP, XII. 


Of the Notes or Points uſed in"Wri- 
177 


FTE R ſuch an Account of Ler- 
ters and Hllables as I thoyght 
neceſſary, in order to pronounce ſingie 
Words aright, we come now to conſider 
how they ate to be pronounced when 
they are Joined together to make up 
"Sentences; and this is what we call 
. Reading in the moſt praper Senſe. 

But before I lay down particular 
Directions how to read, we muſt take 
notice of ſeveral Sorts of Points nd 
Marks, that are uſed. in Writing r 
enen EY pp "Ry 


. = 
Say *> 


- 


| ig | 
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Printing, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Parts 
of a Sentence, and the ſeveral Kinds of 
Sentences and Ways of Writing which 
are uſed, that the Learner may know- 
how to manage his Voice, according 
to the Senſe. 

The Points, or Marks, uſed in Wri- 
ting or Printing, may be diſtinguiſt'd 
into three Sorts, and called Stops of 
the Voice, Notes of A Hection, and 
Marks in Reading. 

The Stops of the Voice ſhow us where 
to make a Pauſe, or Reſt, and take 
W and are theſe four: | 


I. Comma 1 colon: | 
4. Semicolon 1 4. Period p 


1. A Comma divides betwixt all the 
leſſer Parts of the ſame Sentence, and 
directs us to reſt while we can tell two; 
as, Neither Death, nor Life, nor An- 
gels, nor Powers, nor Things preſent, 
nor Things 10 come, ſball ſe parate me 
from thy Leve. ..... 

2. A "Sanicolon ſeparates betwixt the 
bigger Parts or Branches of the ſame 
Sentence, and directs vs t reſt while 
we can tell three; as, Wo, to them 
a — that 
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that call Evil God, and Good E- 
vil; that Darkneſs for - Light, 
and Light for Darkneſs ; — 
Bitter for"Sewweet, and — For Bits. 
ter. And eſpecially where there is a 
ſort of Oppoſition between the one and 
the other; as, And ſurb were ſome of 
you; but ye are Wwe; but Je are 
juſtiſied, &c. 
3. A Colon divides wee two ot 
more Sentences that belong to the 
ſame Senſe, and have any proper 
Connection with one another; and it 
requires a Pauſe à little longer than 
a Semiculon; as, _My Con followeth 
hard after thee: thy _ Hand up- 
holdeth me. 

But let it be noted, that. à Colon and 
a Jemicolon are oſten: uſed one for the 
other, eſpecially in our Bibles. 
4. A Period; or full Stop, ſhows ei- 
ther the Senſe, or that particular Sen- 
tence to be fully finiſh'd, and requires 
us to teſt while: we can tell five or ſix, 
if the Sentence be long; or while we 
can tell four, if it be ſhort : as, Rejoice 
evermore. Pray without ceang. I 
every thing give Thanks. Quench ut 
the Spirit. 

The 


WW 200 — 
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The Notes of Affection are theſe two. 
1. Interrogation 2s» © Exclamation! 


1. A Note of n requires 
a8 1 long a Stop as a Period, and is al- 
ways uſed when a Queſtion is asked; 
as, What Advantage hath a: Few ? or 
what Profit is there of Circumciſion ? 

2. A Note of Exclamation, (or as 
ſome call it Admiration) requires alſo 
a Stop as long as a Period, and be- 
tokens ſome ſudden Paſſion of the Mind, 
as admiring, wiſhing, or crying out; 
as, O that I mi oY have. my Ne- 

weſt! Alas ! Alas Hou it the 
City fallen! $A. 4TH 


The other. Marks uſed in Reading 
are theſe twelve: 

1. Apoſtrope' 7. Section 5 
2. Hyphen - or = 8. Ellipſis-- or — 
3. Parentheſis () 9. Index 2 
nin Brackets [I 10. Aſterisk * 
5. Paragraph J or 5-11. Obelisk + 

6. Quotation ** 13. Caret A 


V1. ofty. phe ( (or, as it may be writ- 


ten in net: , Apoftrophy) is gere over 


— 


_— 
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a Word where ſome Letter is left * 

as, "tis, thro, lov'd, Fear d, for it is, 
through, loved, feared. 

2. An Hyphen joins two. Words to- 
gether, which make a Compound, as 
| Coach-man, Apple-pye; or if a Line end 
in the middle of a Word, tis uſed: to 
ſhow that thoſe divided: Syllables ſhould 
be joined together in Reading, and make 
but one Word. ; 

: 3. A Parentheſis is uſed to include 
ſomething that is not neceſlary to the 
Senſe, but brought in by the by, to 
explain or illuſtrate it; as, To their 
Power (I bear Record) they were 
willing of themſelves. I know that 
in me (that is, in my Fleſb) dwelleth 


no good Thing. 


Note, That before and iis 2 neunen you muſt 
ſtop as long as at a Comma; and the Words in- 
cloſed in the Parentheſis, muſt be pronounced with 
a "_ pc Aren of Voice fometimes. 0) 


has 
4. Brackets, or * Crotchers, are uc! 
to include a Word or two which is 


mentioned in the Sentence, as the very 
Matter of Diſcourſe ; as, The little 
Word C Man] — 4 r Noife in 


Theſe 


ihe * orld. 


. - 
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Theſe Brackets are alſo uſed ſome- * 
times to include a part of a Sentence 
that is cited from another Author, ſome- 
times to incloſe a Word or Sentence 
that is to be explain d, and ſometimes 
the Explication it ſelf; as, Hen David 
ſaid Thou wilt ſhew me the Path of 
Life | he foretold the * of 
Chrif?, Plal. xvi. 11. 


Note, That Brackets IEEE 75 * 0 are 
often uſed far one _— without diſtinct ion. 


RAS Paragraph is . thus, marked 
5. or I and is uſed chiefly in n the. Bible, 
to diſtinguiſh a new Paragraph, or where 
another Senſe or Subject begins, or ſome 

new Matter. Wer a 

6. A. Quotation is marked with re- 
verſed Comma g, thus „ and is uſed 
when ſomething is repeared or quoted 
out of another Author, both at the be- 
ginning of the Quotation, and at the 
beginning of every Line of it; as, An 
old Philoſopher faid, 1 carty all wy 

bo Goods about me. 
. A Section F is uſed for the fame 

Purpoſe in other Books, as a Para- 


15 wa is in the Bible. Sections are 
made | 


ö 
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made for dividing Chapters of any L 
into ſeveral * . 


Note, At nt a Paragraph & at the * of 
] a Section, the Reader ſhould make a little 
Stop, or Paule, than he does at a common P 


_ 8. Ellipfis (ot, as ſome call-it, 4 
Blank Line) is uſed when part 2 
the Word is left out and conceal'd, 

D — of B—— for Duke of Bucking- 
ham: or when part of a Sentence or 
Verſe, &c. is omitted or wanting, ei- 
ther in the beginning or the end, as 
that I may recover S5 trength | 
before J go hente — Pfal. xxxix. 13. 
When Part of a Book or 9 is 
loſt, it is often marked thus. 9 
9. Index, or Hand, points to 
ſomething very remarkable that — 
particularly be taken notice of. 
18 5 or Afterisk,*, a Star, and 
. Obelisck or Dagger +, and o- 
* Marks, ſuch as Parallels || and i, 
&c. refer the Reader to ſomething. in 
dhe Margiv. 78 
12. A Caret is rake n A, iT 
is ſet under the Line, where ſome 
Word or Syllable is left out, which is 


commonly written above the Line, and 
| ſhould 


* 
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| ſhould be read where this Note ſtands, 


as in fear God, "" honour the Ki ing. 


But this is uſed: only in Writing, not 

in Printing F and it is called inter- 
uining. 
lt may not be amiſs to add here 

that crooked Line which is uſually 
called Braces , whoſe Deſign is to 
couple two or more Words or Lines 
together, that have a relation to one 


thing; thus, 2 


ee jay 
The Letter A has 5 F Ed Sound.” 
h a broad 


And it faves the Writer * Trou- 
ble of repeating the ſame Word, or 


Words. L 
Tis uſed alſo ſometimes in Poetry, 


when three Lines have the un Rhyme 


or Ending; as, 2 5 
'% 
Can ſtop the Hand of Death, or 2 


Not all the Skill that Mort ali tie 
Their Fellow Mortals from the Grave 
There are alfo ſome other Marks 


that belong to ſingle Words, and not 


to Sentences; but theſe are ſeldom 
uſed 
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uſed except in particular Books, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as treat of Grammar, Spel- 
ling, Poeſy, Cc. (v.) * 

Dialyſis over two Vowels, to 
ſhow they muſt be pronounced in di- 
ſtinct Syllables, as Raphael. 

Circumflex * over a long Syllable, as 
Euphrates, Theſſatonica, Ariſtobi-- 
lus. * | 

Accent to ſhow where the Streſs or 
Force of the Sound mult be placed, as 
con/tant, Contempt. 

A Double Accent ” ſhows the fol- a 


lowing Conſonant is pronounced dou- 
ble, as b4-niſh, | 


met eb 
C HAP. XIV. 
Directions for Reading. 


EFORE I give any Directions 

to Scholars, I would take the 
freedom here to propoſe one to the 
Teacher; and that is, That what 
Leſſons ſoever he appoints the Child, 
to ſpell or read, he ſhould ſometimes 
ſpell or read that very Leſion over 
before the Child; Whether it be the 
F Ta- | 
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Tables of Syllables, or Words, or Names, 
or. Verſes in the Bible or Teſtamenr ; 
or whether it be a News-Paper, an 
Oration, a Dialogue, Poetry, &c. And 
let him obſerve the Stops, read ſlow, 
give the proper Accents diſtinctly to 
every Word, and every part of the 
Sentence. 

Children that have a tolerable Ear, 
will take in the Sounds well, and imi- 
tate their Maſter's Voice, and be ſecur'd 
againſt an ill Turn of Voice, or un- 
happy Tone, by this Method 3 and 
they will better learn to pronounce well 
whatſoever they read by this Imitation, 
than by a meer Correction of. their 
Faults, without any Example. 
| If the Maſter keeps ſeveral Scholars 

to the ſame Leſion, this may be done 
with Eaſe ; for all may attend in their 
own Books while the Maſter ſpells or 
reads. 
Ihe chief Directions which ſhould: 
be given to Learners, in order to 
read and pn. well, are ſuch as 
theſe. | 
"1? Direction. Be ſure you take 
due Pains in learning to pronounce 
common ſingle. Words well, by at- 
taining 
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taining a perfect Knowledge of the 
Nature and Sound of the Vowels 
and Conſonants, and | eſpecially the 
Double - Conſonants, and the Diph- 
thongs: then it will be a very ealy 
Matter to join. the Syllables together 
in reading harder and longer Words, 
and to join Words together! in. reading 
Sentences. 

24 Direction. If you do not cer- 
tainly know- any Word at firſt {i ight, 
do not gueſs at it, leſt thereby you 
get a Habit of miſcalling Words, and 
reading falſely 3 but * ſure to ſpell 
every Word and Syllable before you 
pronounce it, if you are not ae. 
with it. 

I confeſs, it does not t appear ſo. well 
when you are reading in Company, 
to . ſpell Letter by Letter; ; therefore 
ſpell any ſtrange long Word you meet 
with in your mind, Syllable by Syllas» 
ble, and pronounce it lowly, ſtep by 
ſtep ; and thus you may read the longs 
eſt Word in the world caſily, as, Ma- 
her-ſha-lal-haſh-baz, 1a. viii. 1. But 
this is meerly an Indulgence to thole 
who are not ableto read better. 

= "na 34 
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34 Direction. Have a care of put- 
ting Hem's, and O's, and Has, between 
your Words; but pronounce every Syl- 
lable diſtinct and clear, without a long 
drawling Tone. 

Let the Tone and Sound of your 
Voice in Reading, be the ſame as it 
is in Healing; and do not affect to 
change that natural and caſy Sound 
wherewith you ſpeak, for a ſtrange, 
new, Foam Toric, as ſome do when 


they begin to read; which would 
almoſt perſuade our Ears, that the 
Speaker and the Reader were two dif- 
ferent Perſons, if our Eyes did not tell 
us the contrary. t Fit 

ath Direction. Take heed of hur- 
rying your Words or Syllables over in 
baſte, leſt thereby you are led to /futter, 
or ſtammer, in ſpeaking or reading; 
tis better to read flow at firſt : but moſt 
Children, when they come to read well, 
are in danger of too much Hurry and 
Speed in their Pronunciation, whereby 
many of the leſſer Syllables are ready 
to be cut off or loſt, and the Language 
becomes a kind of Gzbberiſh, and is 
{carce to be underſtood. 
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5th Direction. Childteni may be 
taught to let their Voice in reading 
be /o loud, as that every one in the 
ſame Room may hear and underſtand; 
but not loud enough to reach the next 
Room, if the Doors be ſhit. The 
Reader's Voice ſhould be ſuch as may 
give a clear and diſtin& Sound of every 
Syllable to thoſe who muſt hear, let 
the Subject or Matter be of any kind 
| whatſoever ; but if it be any thing paſ- 
 fionate or affecting, the Voice may be 
raiſed a little higher. | 

6 Direction. Make proper Stops 
and Pauſes according as. the Points di- 
ret; as the Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
and Period; by which the Hearers will 
better underſtand all that you read, and 
you will have time to take breath to 
continue in reading. 5 
ut be fure to make no Stops where 
the Senſe admits of none ; and take care 
to ayoid that faulty Cuſtom of read- 
ing all the ſhort little, Words quick, and 
the ſolid and longer Words of a Sen- 
rence very flow : for ſuch a Reader, by 
the Ferks and Starts of his Voice, de- 


ſtroys the Senſe, and ſuffers no Hearer 
to underſtand it. 


F 3 2th 
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- 7th Direction. As the Accent, or 
Streſs of the Voice, muſt be placed 
on the proper Syllable in pronouncing 
each Word, ſo a proper Accent mult 
be given to ſuch Words in a Sentence, 
whereby the Force and Meaning of that 
Sentence may beſt appear. This is cal- 
led the Emphaſis. | | 
The Notes of Interrogation, Admi- 
ration, &c. are often ulctul to direct 
Where the Emphaſis muſt be placed, 
Which ſhall be further explained in the 
next Chapter. Haul 
8th Direction. Conſider what the 
Subject is which you rcad, and let 
your Voice humour the Senſe a lit- 
tle. | FRED * 
- Where the Subject is meerly Hiſta- 
rical, as a News-Paper, or a Story, 
or any Relation of what was dane, ' 
there you ſhould not vary the AccMts 
very much, nor affect ſo ſtrong and 
Paſſionate a Pronunciation, as you ought 
to do where the Subject is affecting or 
perſuaſive; as in an Oration, an Ex- 
hortation, or the more Practical Parts 
of a Sermon. 
Where the Senſe is grave and ſo- 
enn, eſpecially if it be in the 1 
2 
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Inſtruction, or explaining any Paint 
of Difficulty, let your Voice be more 
ſlow, and pronounce every Word 
very diſtinctly , but where the Sub- 
jet is ſome familiar, eafy and plea- 
ſant Matter, let your Pronunciation 
be a little more ſpeedy : But ſtill re- 
member, that to read - too faſt, is x 
greater Fault, at all times, than to 
read too flow, ſuppoſing that the Ac 
cents and Emphaſis be well obſer- 
ved. | 1 oY 1 
oth Direction. Attend. with Dili- 
gence when you hear Perſons who 
read well : obſerve -the Manner how 
they pronounce 3 take notice where 
they give a different Turn to their 


Voice; mark in what ſort of Senten 


ces, and in what Parts of any Sen- 
tence, they alter the Sound 3 and 
then endeavour to imitate them. Thus 
you will learn a graceful Cadence of 
Voice in Reading; as you may learn 
tic Change of the Notes in Singing, 
by Rote, as well as by Rule, and by 
the Ear, attending to the Teacher, to- 
gether with the Eye fix'd upon the Book 


of Tunes. 
| noih 
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10th Direction. Let thoſe who de- 
fire to read gracefully, practiſe it often 
in the Preſence of ſuch as have an har- 
monious (Tar. and underſtand good 
Reading; and let them be willing and 
deſirous to be correctec. 
Let the Maſter once or twice a 
Week appoint. his beſt Scholars to 
read ſome Oration, ſome affectionate 
Sermon, ſome Poetry, ſome News- 
Paper, fome familiar Dialogues, to 
ſhow them how to pronounce diffe- 
rent ſorts of Writing, by correcting 
their Miſtakes. 
Tho! would adviſe young Perſons 
to read aloud even ſometimes in pri- 
vate, in order to obtain a graceful 
Pronunciation; yet I would not have 
them truſt only to their private Rea- 
ding for this Purpoſe, leſt they fall into 
ſome fooliſh and ſelf- pleaſing Tones, of 
which their own Ears are not ſufficient 
Judges, and thereby ſettle themſelves in 
an ill Habit, which they may carry with 
them even to old Age, and beyond all 
— Poſlibility of Cure. 


CHAP. 


C HAP. XV. 


Of the Emphaſis or Accent which be- 
longs to ſome ſpecial Mord or Wards 


in a Sentence. 


T has been ſaid already, that as that 
Force of the Voice which is placed 
on the proper Syllable in each Word, 
is called the Accent; ſo that Streſs 
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or Force of Sound that is laid ona. 


particular Word in a Sentence, is cal- 
led the Emphaſes. , 

The Word on which the Streſs is 
laid, is called the  Emphatical Word, 
becauſe it gives Force, and Spirit, 
or Beauty, to the whole Sentence; 
as in Nehem. vi. 11. Should ſuch a 
Man as I flee? The little Word I is 
the moſt emphatical, and requires the 
Accent, a ben 

To place an Emphaſis upon any 
Word, is only to pronounce that 
Word with a peculiar Strength of 
Voice aboye the reſt. But if the 
Word be of two Syllables, thew rhe 
accented Syllable of the mie 


„ 


* 
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Word, muſt be pronounced ſtron- 
ger than otherwiſe it would be, and 
not any new or different Accent pla- 
ced upon that Word. As in this Que- 
ſtion, Did you travel to London, or 
to, York, laſt Meek? The firſt Syllable 
in London, and the Word Tork, muſt 
both be pronounced with a ſtrong 
Sound, becauſe the Emphaſis lies on 
thoſe two Words. . 
And upon this Conſideration it is, 
that we ufe the Words Accent or 
Emphaſis indiffcrently, to ſignify the 
Strels that muſt be laid on any 
Word in_ a Sentence, -becauſe both 
are uſually placed on the . ſame Syl- 
lable. en 
Yet if it happen that there be a 
plain oppoſition between two Words 
in a Sentence, whereof one differs 
from the other but in part, as rig4- 
teous and wnrighteons 3 form, and 
reform, or conform; proper and im- 
proper; juſt and ' unjuſt 5 then the 
Accent is often removed from its 
common Place, and fix d on that 
fixſt Syllable in which thoſe Words 
differ; as, HI would form my Man- 
ners well, 1 muſt not conform to the 
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World, but rather reform it. The 
alt muff” die as well as the unjuſt. 
hereas if theſe Words unfuſt or con- 
form ſtood by themſelves in a Sentence, 
without ſuch an Oppoſition, the Accent 
would lie on the laſt Syllable; as, 
would never conform to their unjuſt 
Practices. | 

As there may be two Accents 'upon 
one Word, fo there may be two or 
| three Emphaſes in one Sentence ; as, 
James is neither a Fool, nor 4 Wit, 4 
Blockhead, yor 4 Poet. Now in this 
Sentence, Fool, Wit, Blockhead, Poet, 
are all empharical Words. 

The great and general Rule to find 
out which is the emphatical Word in 
a Sentence, is this z, Conſider what 1s 
the chief Deſign of the Speaker or 
ſriter; and that Word which ſhows the 
chief Deſign of the Sentence, is the en- 
phatical Word: for "tis for the ſake” 
of that Word, or Words, the whole Sen- 
tence ſeems to be made. WP 

There might be ſome 2e 
Rules given to find the Emphatical” 
Word, (ach as thele : | of 

%. When a. Queſtion: is asked, the 
Emphaſis 3 lies on the 2e lion- 


ing 
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ing Mord, ſuch as, who, what, when, 
whit her; as, Who is there! What is 
the Matter? Whither did you go? But 
tis not always ſo; as, ho was the 
ſtrongeſt, or the wiſeſt Man? ln which 
Sentence, wiſeſt and / rongeſt are the 
Emphatical Words. 
2dly, When two Words are ſet in 
Oppoſition one to the other, and one 
of them is pronounced with an En- 
phaſis, then the other ſhould have an 
Ei phaſis allo ; as, If they run, we 
will run, for our Feet are as good as 
theirs. In this Sentence they and we, 
ours and their, are the Emphatical 
Words. | | 
In reading a Diſcourſe which we 
know not before, ſometimes we hap- 
pen to place the Emphaſis very im- 
properly; then we muſt read the Sen- 
tence over again, in order to pro- 
nounce it with a proper Sound : But 
when a Perlon ſpeaks his own Mind, 
or reads a Diſcourſe which he is acquain- 
ted with, he ſcarce ever gives the En. 
phaſis to the wrong Word. | 
"To make it appear of how great 
Importance it is to pace the Empha-, 
is aright, let us conſider, that the 
| ts | _* 
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very Senſe and Meaning of a Sentenge 
is oftentimes very different, according 
as the Accent or Emphaſis is laid upon 
different Words; and the particular” 
Deſign of the Speaker is diſtinguiſh d 
hereby, as in this hort Queſtion, May 
a Man walk in at the Door now? It 
the Emphaſis be laid upon the Word 
Man, the proper Negative Anſwer to 
it is, No, but a Boy may. If the 
Emphaſis be laid on the Word walk, 
the Anſwer is, No, but he may creep! 
in. - It we Emphaſis be put on the 
Word Door, the Anſwer will be, 
No, but He may at the. great Gate; 


and if the Emphaſi, s be placed on the 
Word now, the negative Anſwer is 
plainly. this, No, but "be mig hit Zeſter- 
day. And let us but conſider how: 
impertinent either of theſe Answers 
would be, if the Inquirer did not lay 


the Empheſis on the . proper Word,” 
that ſhould give the true Meaning of 
his Queſtion. 
Take the utmoſt Care therefore in 
Reading, to . diſtinguiſh the Empha- 
tical lard ; for the Beauty and Pro- 
pricty of Reading depends much up- 
on it: and that every Reader may 
fully 
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fully underſtand me, I would lay dowu 
theſe four particular Rules concerning 
the Emphaſis. | F 
iſt, Carefully avoid Uniformity of 
Voice, or reading without any Em- 
phaſis at all; like a meer ignorant Boy, 
Who knows not what he reads, expreſ- 
ſing every Word with the ſame Tone, 
and laying a peculiar Force of Sound 
no where: for ſuch an one pronoun- 
ces the moſt pathetic Oration, as tho 
he were conning over a meer Catalogue 
of ſingle Words. | | 
_ * 2dly, Do nat multiply the Accents, 
mor change the Tone of your Voice ſo 
often as to mitate Singing or Chant- 
ing; for. this is another Extreme, and 
as faulty as the former. The Reader 
ſhould not make new Emphaſes be- 
yond the Deſign of the Writer: and 
therefore, 1 | 
| 3dly, Take heed of laying a Streſs 
or Accent on Words where there 
ought to be none. Some Perſons: have 


| ; 0 got a very unhappy Cuſtom of placing 
a ſtrong Sound on Words, not ſo 


4 and the Capacity of their Breath to 


dane according to their Senſe, as ac- 
rding to the Length of the Sentence, 


hold 
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hold out in pronouncing it: there 
fore you ſhall find them ſtrengthen 
their Tone perhaps at the End of e- 
very Line or Comma; and others ſhall 
do it perhaps only at a Colon, or a 


Period, Now, tho' towards the End | 


of the Sentence, the Voice ſhould uſa- 
ally ſuffer an agreeable Turn, yet not 
always grow londer ; for the Empha« 

tical Word may ftand perhaps in the 


Middle of the Sentence, where there is 


no Stop at all. But this leads me to 
the fourth Rule. 1 

Athly, Have a care of omitting the 
Accent, or Emphaſis, where it ought 
to be placed; for this will make the 
Sentence loſe all its Force, and often- 
times conceal the Meaning of it from 
the. Heater, 3 

Perhaps I have been too tedious here 
but if theſe Rules are not obſerved in 
Reading, the Speech of the fineſt Ora- 


tor, with all the nobleſt Ornaments 7 


Eloquence, will become flat, and dull, 
and feeble, and have no Po 


charm. or perſuade, 7 792 
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C H A P. XVI. 


Obſervations concerning the Letters in 
cy Books, and in Writing. 


1. HE Twenty-four Letters ate 

called the Alphabet, becauſe 
Alpha, Beta, are the Names of the two 
firſt Greek Letters A and B. Note that 
the great Letters are called ce, 
and the others Small. 


18 called the Reman, as, Father. The 
long, narrow, and leaning Letters are 
called Ialic, or Italian, as Farher. 
Jhe old Black Lerner Is called the 
Engliſb, as Father 
' 3, In moſt Books both the Roma 
and Italian are - uſed, but in the old 
Engliſh Letter few Things are printed 
now. a- days, beſides Acts of Parliament, 
\Proclamatiens, o. 

44. Books that are printed i in the Rt 
Y 2 Letter, allow ſuch Parts as theſe 
to be printed in the Italic, (vis. ) 
(..) The Preface, and ſometimes the 
India, or Table of the. Matters con- 
tan d 5 5 the Book. 


1 4 : J * 2.) 
r _ 


. The round, full, and uptight Print 
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(2.) The Titles or Arguments of 
the ſeveral Chapters, Sections, or- 

Pages. 

(3.) Examples to- any Rules we 
arc laid down. 

(4.) Words of any foreign- Language 
that are cited or mentioned. 

6.) Such Sentences as are cited from 
other Authors, or the Speeches or Say 
ings of any Perſon. 

(6.), Thoſe Words that have the 
chief Place or Force in a Sentence, 
and are moſt ſignificant and remarKkas; 
ble; where the Em 1 85 7s is placed. 

(7.) Where any Word ot Words arc 
made] the very Matter of the Diſcourſe, 
or arc explain'd, thoſe Words are 
printed often in the Tralic; or elſe 
the Explication of them is ſo; as, 
the Name of Cannon is given to 4 
Great Gun. 


. 

> 

Note, That if a Book, or Chapter, or Piefice, &#' 

3 in the Italie Letter, then all theſe Things: 

e-mentioned are printed in the Roman. 

Note alfo, That moſt of thoſe things which ought to 

be put in a different Letter in Print; ought” to have: 

a Stroke draw under them in r or be = 

ten in a different Hind, or (at leaſt) ane: five * 
jadluded in Crorchers for 3 2 


* 3 en AP: 
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> G A een 
: of ogy Letters. 


H . laſt Obſervation concerning | 
Letters, is this, That Capital, 
or Great Letters, are never uſed among 
the Small, in the Middle or End of 
Words, ut only at the Beginning of 
a Word; and that in the Caſes fol- 


lowing. 


1. At the beginning of any Writing, 
Book, Chapter, Paragraph, G ccc. 

2. After a Period, or any full Stop, 
When 2 new Sentence begins. 

3: At the beginning of every Line 
in Poetry, and every Verſe in the 
Bible. 
4. At the beginning of proper Nawes 
of = ſorts, whether of Perſons, as 
Thomas ; Places, as London; Ships, as 
The Hope- well; "Titles and Diſtinctions 


of Men and Women, as King, Queen, 
Biſhop, Knight, Lady, Eſquire, Gen- 
12 2 Sir, Madam. = 


CE 
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Eternal, the Almighty ; and alſo the 
Son of God, the Holy Spirit. | 

6. A Citation of any Author, or 
Saying of. any Perſon, which is quoted 
in his own Words, begins with a Ca- 
pital 3 as, The Fool hath ſaid in his. 
_ There is no- God. 

Where whole Words, or Go. 
tences are written in Capitals, ſome= 
thing is expreſs'd extraordinary remark- 
able; as L AM THAT 1 AM, is. 
the Name of God. Whole Words 
alſo are written. in Capitals, in the Titles 
of Books, for Ornament ſake. . | 

8, When IT or O are ſi ngle Words, 
they muſt always be writ . in Capitals, 
as, J read, O brave | 

9. It has alſo been the growing Cuſe 
tom of this Age in printing of every - 
thing, but eſpecially Poetry or Verſe, 4 
to begin every Name of a thing 
(which: is calld à Noun Subſtantive). 
with a Great Lerter; tho“ I cannot | 
approve it 10 unavertally', as it is 8 3 
3 
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CHAP. XVII. 


6 Obſervations Concerning the Size, Par 
ges, 7 les, &c. in printed Books. 


OOKS are ſaid tobe printed 
in Folio, in Quarto, in Octa- 
vo, or in Twebves,, or ſometimes in 
Tent y-fours. | TH 

Books in Folio, are thoſe wherein a; 
| what Sheet makes but two Leaves; 
” uarto, a Sheet makes four Leaves; 
| Favo, eight Leaves; and in Duo: 
ure or Fwelves, twelve Leaves, 

C X 

2. KA Page i in a Book, is all that i is 
written, or printed on one ſide of 4 
Leaf. 

3. A Line ſignifies all the Words 
that ſtand in one Rank, from the left 
Hand of the Page, to- the right. 

4. But when the Page is divided into 
ſeveral Parts from the Top to the Bot- 
tom, one of thoſe Parts is called a Co- 
{umn ; as in Bibles, 'Peſtaments, News- 
Papers, Dictionaries, all Tables or Ca- 
talogues of Words. 

8. The Spaces on tlic Side, or Bot- 
dom of the Page, ate are called the Mar- 
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gm, whether they be empty, or have 
Notes in them, which arc called Mar- 
gina! Notes. © 
. The firſt Page of every Book, which 
gives an account what that Book treats 
of, is called the Tirle=Page 3 and the 
fir Part of it is uſually written. or 
printed in Capitalss. 55 
7. The Word or Sentence that ſtands 
over the Head of every Page, is called 
the Running Title. 
8. The Word that is written on the 
Bottom of the Page, at the right hand, 
is called the Catch-word, - and is repeat - 
ed again at the beginning of the next 
page, to ſhow that the Pages: are printed 
in true order, and follow one ele 
aright. as 
9. The great or ſmall Letters and 
Figures that ſtand under many of the 
Pages, are Ma#ks of the Printer, 

_ chiefly for the Uſe of the Book-bindlth 
to number the Sheets; as, A, B, C, 
W the 1½, 24, and 34 Sheer, G. 
Where a Line begins ſhorter. 

matt the feſt,” with a great Letter, it is 
called 4 new Paragraph. bus 

11. As Chapters are Parts of A 
Book, ſo Heclions are ſometimes made 

2 Parts. 

4 
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Parts of a+ Chapter, and Paragraphs 
are Parts of a Section. 5 

12. The Words or Sentences write 
ten juſt before the Beginning of a Chap- 
ter, or Section, are called the Contents 
Of it, or ſometimes the Argument. 


"CHAP. Xx. 


e ions i in reading the Bible: 


NE Bible is divided into the 
? Old Teſtament and the New, 
and each of theſe divided again into ſe- 
veral Books, as the Book of Geneſis, the 
Book of Exodus, &c. The Books into 
Chapters (v:z.)I. IT. III. &c. and the 
Chapters into Verſes, 3, 2, 3, Oc. 

228. There js generally a Period at the 
and of every Verſe, tho the Senſe ſome- 
times is not compleat; and oftentimes 


Ke a Colon in the middle of a Verſe, in- 
F ficad of a Semicolon or Comma; eſpe⸗ | 
FCially in the Old Teſtament. 


3. This Mark J or 9 is uſually put at 
F he beginning of . every Paragraph, 
2 We took notice before. - + 


4. In 


* 
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4. In the Bible thoſe Words only are 
printed in a different or Italic Letter, 
' which are not found in the original He. 
brew or Greek; but the Tranſlators 


have added them, to compleat the Senſe; 


or to explain it: and therefore proper 
Names, ate not diſfinguiſſi d by a different 
Print, but by a great Letter at the bc» 
ginning. 

5. In the Old Teſtament where 
[LORDÞ is written all in Capitals, 
the Word in the Hebrew is Zehowah: 


Where it is written in ſmall. Letters, | 
Lord] it is ſome other Word in the 


Hebrew, as Addn, or Adonai, &c. 
6. In Bibles with marginal Notes, let 
theſe three things be obferved. 

1% The little Letters a, b, c, 
placed between the Words, refer to. 
other Texts of Scripture in the Margin 
that have à like Senſe; and chele are 
called References. © 
2) An Obetis&, or Bigge +, is 
uſcd to ſhew what ate the Words, 
literal Expreſſions of the Hebrew 8 
Greek, which the Tranſlators have 4 
little alter'd to render them . 


Engliſh. 
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6.) A Double Stroke, or Parallel I 
is uſcd to ſhow how the Words may 
be differently tranſlated. | 

Laſtly, It is an uſeſul thing alſo to 
remark, that the very ſame Names arc 
ſpelled different Ways in the Old Tefta- 
ment and in the Net; becauſe the 
Words in the Old Teſtament! are much 
according to the Hebrew, from whence 
they are tranſlated, and the New are 
ſpell'd according to the Greek, Sce the 
Seventh 7. able, 


FFC 
CAP. XX. 
of Reading Verſe. | 


TEE RE are two Ways df wri- 
ting on any Subject, and theſe 
are Proſe and Verſe; or, in other Words, 
Plain Language and Poetry. 

Proſe is the common Manner of 
Writing: where there is no neceſſary 
Confinement t a, certain Number of 

Syllables, or placing the Words in any 

peculiar Form. 58 * 

_ © Engliſh Verſe generally includes boch | 
| Meire and Rhyme. 
| When 
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When every Line is confin'd to a 
certain Number of Syllables, and the 
Words ſo placed, that the Accents may 
naturally fall-on ſuch peculiar Syllables 
as make a ſort of Harmony tothe Ear 
this is called the Metre. 

When two 'or more Vetſes, near to 
cach other, end with the ſame, or a 
like Sound, the Verſe is ſaid to have 
Rhyme. ; 


Take theſe Examples. 
I've taſted all the Pleaſures here, 


They arenot laſting, nor ſincere. 

To eat and drink, diſcourſe and play, 

To- morrom as we do today: | 

This beaten Track of Life Tue rod 

Jo long, it grows à tedious Road. 
Sir K. Blackmore. 


Or thus: 


Patience a little longer hold, | 
A while this mortal Barden bear 3 © 
IWhen a fem Moments more are told, 
All this vain Scene will. diſappear* 
Immortal Life will follow D 
And Guilt and Grief be chang'd fer. 3 

endleſs Jo and Bliſs. 


H Some 


& R. B. | 
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Sometimes a Double Rhyme is uſed, 
and the two laſt Syllables chime to-. 
gether ; but this is ſeldom admitted, 
except in comical, pleaſant, or familiar 


Verle : as, 


What made thee, Tom, laſ night ſo 
merry? | 


Mas it good Ale, or good Canary? 


Sometimes Engliſh Verſe is written 
evithour Rhyme, and is called Blank 
Yerſe. For inſtance of this, take the 
Deſcription of Hell in Milton's admi- 
rable Poem, caltd Paradiſe Loſt-: 


Regions of Sorrow, doleful S hades, 
where Peace | 
And Reſt can never dwell; Hope never 


._  Lomes, | 
That comes to all; but Torture with- 
out end 


Still urges ; and 4 fiery Deluge fed 
With ever-burning Sulphur uncon- 


um d. 


But in this ſort of Verſe the Metre is 
| qbleryed, as much as if it had Riyme 


| allo. 0 
In 


x 
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In Engliſh Metre the Words are 
gencrally ſo diſpoſed, that the Accent 
may fall on every ſecond, fourth, and 
ſixth Syllable; and on the eighth, and 
tenth, and twelfth alſo, if the Lines 
are ſo long. The firſt ſix Lines of Sir 
Richard Blackmore's excellent Poem, 
called Prince Arthur, happen to 
give us an Inſtance of this without one 
Variation, 


J ſing the Briton ind his gen 'rous 

| arms, 

Who wvers'd in Sup" rings, and the rude 

_ Alarms 

Of War, relat#ant left his native Soil, 

_— undiſmayd fuſtain'd inceſſant 
_ 1 

Till led by Heaun propitious he res 

fürn d, 


To bleſs the iſe which long his a 
morn 'd. 


Now becauſe Engliſh Verſe gene- 
rally takes this Turn, ignorant Perſons 
are ready to imagine chat it muſt be 
ſo univerſally, and that it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to give this ſort of Sound 
to every Line in Poeſy, and to lay 

| H 2 a 
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a Streſs upon every ſecond Syllable; 
A there is a great deal of juſt Li- 
berty and Variation, which Pocly-allows 
in this Caſe, without deſtroying the 
Harmony of the Verſe : and indeed it 


adds a Beauty and Grace to the Poetry, 


ſometimes to indulge ſuch a Variety, 
and eſpecially in the firſt and ſecond 


8 Syllables of the Line. 


But for want of this Knowledge, moſt 


People affect to read Verſe in a very 


different manner from Proſe z and they 


think it not ſufficient to place a com- 
mon Acceps, but lay a very hard and 
unnatural Streſs on every other Syl- 
lable ; and they ſeem to ſtop and ref 
on it, whether the natural Pronuncia- 
tion of the Words will allow it or no. 
By this means they give a falſe and 
wretched Accent to many Words, and 


oil good Engliſb, to make it found 


ike Verſe in their Opinion. In ſhort, 
they would not only read the Song, 
but give it a Tune too. | | 

Let the follow ing Inſtance. be given, 
wherein one of theſe miſtaken Readers 


will be guilty of this Fault in a. . ſhame- 
. Wy Degree. 


Note, 


/ 
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Note, I bave placed — Accents Ao this 5 
not where they ou e, e ſu : 
ns whe Reade Piece 0” 
Angels inviſu bls 10 Senſe, 
Spreadin "8 their Pinions for 4 Shield, 
2 the brave Soldiers beſt Defence, 
IV hen Cannons in leng order ſball diſe 
en ſe | | 
Fenn Slatgbter round the Field 


| What an hideous Harmony dotly 
this Stanza make” on the Lips of ſuck a 
Pronouncer ! 

The great and general Rule there- 
Love of reading Engliſh Verſe, is to 
pronounce every Word, . and* every 
Sentence, juſt as if it were: Profe, ob- 
ſerving the Stops with great Exact- 
nels, and giving each Word and Syl- 
lable its due and natural Accent; but 
with theſe two ſmall Atlowanres, or 
Alterations, 

I. At the end of every Line, where . 
is no Stop, make a Stop about half fo 
long as a Comma, juſt to give notice 
that the Line is ended. | 


II. If any Words in the. Line happen 


to have two Sounds, chuſe to gs 


that Sound to it which moſt. fayours the. 
Metre and the Rhyme, | 


Vs  - Fo 


— 
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To fausur the Metre, is to read 
o Syllables diftint, or to contract 

them into one, according as the Me- 

tre requires; as the Word glittering 


mult make three Syllables'i in this Line ; 
All glittering in Arms he ſtood. 


But in the following Line it makes 
but two; "as, 


"All eli ring in bis Arms he Hood. 


The Metre alſo is favour'd n 
by placing the Accent on different 
Syllables in ſome few Words that will 
admit of it; as the Word Avenue 
muſt have the Accent on the firſt Syl- 
lable in this Line, 


Wide evenxes for cruel Death.. 


But in the next Line it. muſt be ac- 
cented on the ſecond Syllable; as, 


5 A wide Avenue to the Grave. 


' To favour the Rhyme, is to pro- 
KD®ynce the laſt Word of the Line ſo as 


= — —„-— — a nvo — ac... = wp. g—— „ — — —— — 
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to make it chime with tke Line fore- 
going, Where the Word admits of two» 
Pronunciations: as, een 


Were I but once from Bondage free, 
Id never ſell my Liberty. 


Here I muſt pronounce the Word 
Liberty, as if it were written with a2 
double ee, Libertee, to rhyme to the 
Word free. | 


But if the Verſe ran thus; 


My Soul aftends above the Shy, 
And triumphs. in her Liberty: 


The Word Liberty muſt be ſounded: 
as ending in i, that Sky may have a juſ- 
ter Rhyme to it. | 

But whether you pronounce Liberty 
as tho' it were written with ee or , 
you mult ſtill pronounce that laſt Syt- 
lable but feebly, and not fo ſtrong as to 


' miſplace the Accent, and fix it on the 
laſt Syllable. | 


So in this Verſe 3 


U, hind my beet, and break my Chain 
For I ſpall ne er rebell again. 


Here 


— 
n — n 
_—— * ” —— _ — - < 
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Here you muſt give the Diphthong 
41 its full Sound in the Word again; 


but it muſt be pronounced agen in the 


following Verſe: as, 


Put Daniel in the Niue Den, 

When he's releas'd, hell pray ag ain. 
Now having made theſe two fmall 
Allowances, if the Verſe does not ſound 
well and harmonious tothe Ear when it is 
read like Proſe, the Fault muſt be char- 
ged on the Poet, and not on the Reader; 
for it is certain that thoſe Verſes are not 


well compoſed, which will not be read 
gracefully according to the common 


Rules of Pronunciation. 


Make an Experiment now in theLines 
before mentioned, and if you read them 
like Proſe, you will find the Juſtneſs 
of the natural Accent is maintained 
in every Word, and yet the Har- 


mony. or Mulic "of the Nuys ſuffici- 
ently ſecured. 


Angles inviſible to Senſe,” 
Spreading their Pinions for a Shield: £ 
Are the brave Souldiers beſt Defence, 


When Cannons. in long order ſhall a 


penſe 


0 errible S re, round the Field, 


| 


£29k # 
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1 might take notice here, that there 
are two other kinds of Metre in Eng- 
liſh, beſides this common Sort, where 
the Accent is ſuppos d to lodge on every 
ſccond Syllable. 

One ſort of uncommon Verſe, is when 
the Line contains but ſeven Syllables 3 
and a pretty ſtrong Accent lies on the 
ficſt . Syllable in the Eine, and on the 345 
51h, — 7th: * | 


Glitt'rimg Stones, andgolden Things, | 
Wealth and Honours that have unge 
Ever fut t ring to be gone, 
I could never call my own : 
Riches that the World beftows, 
She can take, and I can loſe ; 
But the Treaſures that are mine, 
Lie afar heyond her Line. 


The other fort of ancommon Vorſe 
has a quick and haſty Sound, and muſt 
have the Accent placed on every third 
Syllable. Matters of Mirth and Plea- - 
ſantry are the Subject of this ſort ß 
Song; and but ſeldom is it uſed Where 
the 'Seafe is very ſolemn and ferious? 


Take-this Inſtance of It. 


*Tis 


"js 
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*Tis the Voice of the Sliggard : I bear 
hm complain, 

Zou have wak'd me too ſoon, 1 muſ 
ſlumber again. 

A. the Door on its . 2 he on 

bis Bees 

Turns his Sides, and bis Shoulders 

and his heavy Head. 


In this laſt Line, the natural and pro- 
per Accent lies not on the Word His, 
here the Verſe ſeems to require it 3 
but on the Word Heavy: Let it hap- 
pens to have a ſort of Beauty in it here, 
to keep the natural Aceent, and there- 
by you ſhew the Heavineſs of the Slug- 
gard more emphatically, while he ſuf- 
fers not the Verſe to run Twit, and 
ſmooth, and harmonious. 

Thus let the Pocſy always 1 
for itſelf, but the Reader ſhould keep 
true to the natural Accent. And, in 
general, it muſt be ſtill maintain'd that 
the common Rules of reading Proſe, 
hold good in reading all theſe kinds of 
Poetry: Nor is the Reader obliged to 
know beforc-hand what particular kind 
ot Verlc he is going to read, if he will 

_ 


A © * 
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but follow the common Pronunciation 
of the Engliſh Tongue; let him but 
humour ſt, Senſe a little, as he ought 
to do in Proſe, by reading ſwift or 
low, according as the Subject is grave 
or merry ; and if he has acquainted him- 
ſelf a little with Verſe, and practiſed - 
the reading of it, here the Poet has per- 
formed his Part well, the Lines Will 
yield their proper Harmony. | | 

Thus it appears to be a much eaſier 
matter to read Verſe well, than moſt 
People imagine, if they would but 
content themſelves to pronounce it as 
they do common Language, without af- 
fecting to add new Muſick to the Lines, 
by an unnatural Turn and Tone of the 
Voice. 


92047071 . 
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c Direct ions for Healing and. 
Writing true Engliſh, + 


LL the Rules that can poſſibly 
be given, for ſpelling Engliſb 
Words aright, can never make the 
Scholar perfect in this Work, without 
diligent Obſervation of every. Word 
| E * 9 
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in the Books which he reads; and by 
this Means alone Thouſands have at- 
tain'd a good Degree of skill in it ; 
yet conſiderable Aſſiſtance towards 
this Art, may be given to Children, 
and thoſe that are unlcarned, by ſome 
general Methods, and ſome particular 
Rules. 

The General Directions for true 
Os are theſe: 

Direftion. Pronounce the Word 
oi. clear, diſtin, Syllable by Syl- 
lable; give the full Sound to every Part 
of it, and write it according to the 
longeſt, the hardeſt, and harſheſt Sound 
in which the Word is ever pronounced; 
as, A=pron, not Apurn ; een not 
Collut, &c. 

The Reaſon. of this Rule is «this : 
Moſt Words were originally pronoun- 
ced as they are written; but the Pro- 
Aunciation. being ſomething long and 
rough, difficult and uneaſy, they came 
to be pronounced in a more ſhort and 
caſy way for Converſation, by the leav- 
ing out ſome Letters, and ſoftning the 
Sound of others : So, for inſtance, join 
' is pronounced ine; Pur ſe is pronoun: 
ced Pus ; half is pronounced h Mar- 
be ri-age 
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ri- age, Marrage ; Na- tion, Naſhun; _ 


Viceti-als, Vitttes : But the way of 
writing theſe Words remains ſtill the 
ſame. 
24 General Diretkion When Scho- f 
lars begin to read pretty well, let the 
Maſter take their Books out of their 
Hands, after they have read their Leſ- 
ſons, and then ask them to ſpell the 
caſier or the harder Words of it, ſuch © 
as he judges ſuitable to their Capaci- 
tics or their Improvement. 
Two Scholars, when they have read 
their own Leſſons, may ask each other 
to ſpell the Words of them, and thus 
improve themſelves; or any two Per- 
ſons of advanced Years, who are ſenſi- 
ble of their on Defects. | | 
34 General Direction. Let there 
be a Spelling Exerciſe appointed twice 
a Week, at leaſt, for the whole School; 
and, by degrees, let the Maſter ask 
chem to ſpell every Word in ſome. 
well-collected Catalogues, and the 
Tables in this Book; and let*them be 
encouraged by gaining ſuperiour Places 


in their Rank, as Captain, Lieutenant, 


Kc. according as they — moſt Words 
_ "IT 7M | Iwo. 
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Two or three Scholars thay ule theſe 
Tables of Words in a ſort of Sport or 
Play, and when they ask each other to 
ſpell them, he that miſſes not one in 
ten or twenty, ſhall gain a Pin, or two 
Pins, or a Marble, or what other Toy 
they think proper, never exceeding the 
Value of a Farthing. 

4th General Direction. When Scho- 
lars begin to write well, let ſeveral 
of them be appointed to write a2 
Page, or a Column, out of theſe, ot 
any other Tables of Words, and ſome- 
times out of the Bible, or any other 
Book, and well obſerve how every 
Word is ſpelt : Then let the Maſter 
take all their Books and Papers away, 
and himſelf, or one of the beſt Scho- 
lars, read and pronounce all the Words 
diſtinctly, and let all the reſt; write 
them down, and be encouraged, or 
reproved, according to the Nurober of 
Faults. | 

Any two Perſons may do this for 
their own Improvement: and the Rea- 
Yon why I give this Direction, is, be- 


cCauſe once writing a Linc, impreſſeth it 


more upon the Memory, than three or 


tour * | 
5th 
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5th General Direction. Read over 
the Chapters of this Book, from the 
third to the tenth, with Diligence, 
and remark how the Vowels and Con- 
ſonants arc ſounded in different fort of 
Words, Eng/iſh or Foreign; and learn 
to write them accordingly : Obſerve 
where they keep their proper Sound, 
and where they change it. 

Take particular Notice alſo, what 
Letters are ſilent, and not pronounced at 
alls and remember to put in thaſe 
Letters in Writing, tho you leave them 
out in Reading. * 

6th General Direction. In yaur 
younger Years eſpecially, take Wt pro- 
per Opportunities for Writing, wW po 
careful to ſpell every Word 2 this 
may be done by the help of ſome 
ſmall Engliſh Diftionary, Where tile 
Words ate put down in the Ordet of 
the Alphabet; and if you doubt of tlie 
ſpelling of any Word, write it not with-" 
out firſt conſulting the Dictionary. 

The beſt Dictionary that I know for 
this . urpoſe, is entitled, & New E 
liſh Dictionary, &c. by J. K. The 2d E- 
eg: 1717 MA {mall Ottavo. | 


Sc CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXII. 


Particular Rules for Spelling and 
Mriting true Engliſh. 


X GREAT part of the Engliſh 
Tongue is ſo irregular in the 
Letters and Compoſition of it, that it 
would require almoſt as many Rules 
to ſpell by, as there are Fords to be 
ſpell'd : But there are ſeveral other 
Words that may. be reduced into fome 
Ranks and Order, and the Scholar 
may be aſliſted toward the Spelling 
them aright, by the Obſervations, and 
the Rules following: 
The certain Rules are theſe: | 
I. ch at the end of a Word, after 
a ſhort Vowel, always takes f before it, 
as catch, fetch, pitch, botch, Dutch; 
except ſome very few common Words, 
as much, ſuch, rich, which. # 
2. A Vowel ſounding long before a 
ſingle Conſonant, requires an e at the 
end, as Fate, where, mine, Bone, 
Tune: But very ſeldom after a double 
Conſonant or a Diphthong, except after 
the Letters c ſoft, g ſoft, , x, S, and 


\ 


— 
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v Conſonant, as in Voice, Fence, range, 
Houſe, rome, car ve, twelve. 

3. Where g has a ſoft Sound after 
a ſhort Vowel, 4 generally muſt go be- 
fore it; as Badger, Hedge, ' Riage, 
Lodge, Cudgell. 

4. Whercſoever g is ſounded hard 
after a long, Vowel in the end of a 
Word, ue muſt. follow it, as Plague, 
Intrigue, prorogue 5 and in all foreign 
Words, as Catalogue, Synagogue, * 

5. g is written inſtead of 
cheſs, ghitiar, aghaſt, ghaſtly, & bot: 
and gu in the Words following, Guard, 
Gueſt, Guide, Guile, Guilt, Guinea, 
Guiſe, and their Compounds and Deri- 
yatives, as beguile, diſguiſe, guilt 'y, 
&c. | 

6. kat the end of a. Word, after a 
ſhort Vowel, always takes c before It, 
as crack, knock, Neck, fick, Duck. 

7. Double J is always uſed at the 
end of Words of one Syllable after a 


ſingle Vowel, as call, fall, fill, * 
roll, poll. 


8. Double s moſt uſually cnds a 
Word after a Vowel that ſounds ſhore, 
as paſs, Goodne w , miſs,, toſs: except 

4 * common 182 of one Syllable; 
as, 
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as, 4s, Was, Yes, is, his, this, us, thus: 
except alſo when F or es is added toa- 
Word, as Horſe, Horſes ; 4%, kiſſes; 
deſpiſe, deſpiſes; dye, dyes. 
9. A long / is never uſed at the end 
of a Word, nor juſt after a ſhort 5 in 
Writing or Printing. 

10. The Sound of us, at the end of 
a Word of more than one Syllable, is 
written ous, in Words purely Engliſh, as 
righteons, piteons, cautions, &c. 

The Obſervations which cannot be 
reduced to any certain - Rules, are 
theſe: 

1. Obſerve when a ſingle vowel is 
ſounded, whether the Word be writ- 
ten with a Diphthang or no, as Bread, 
Heart, have a Diphthong; but fed, 
f art, have _ 

2. Obſerve the Words where ch 
has the proper Engliſh Sound; as 
Child, patch, ſuch; and where it is 
ſounded hard, and written inſtead of 
k, as Schoet, Stomach; Character, &c. 
or where it is ſounded like fh, as in 
trench Words, Chaiſe, es Cha- 
grin, & c. | 


3. Ob- 
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3. Obſetve where © is written 2 
ſtead of e ſoft, or ; as Science, Diſei 
ple, ſcent, aſcent, Conſcience, Kr 

4. Obſerve where ph is Written in- 
ſtead of f; as Phyſict, Philoſophy, Tri 
umph, Camphire, &c. 

5. Obſerve: where 
inſtead of 25 as 60 
Maſque, &. 

6. Obſerve white * is written for 7, 
as Rheum, Rherorick, Myrrh, C ade 
&C, . | 
7. Obſerve how the Sound of ſhi, bes 
fore a Vowel, is Written; whether wien 
ci, as vicious; or ſtr, as Ommniſcient 5 


we is „den 
ue, Antique; 


or ſbi, as Faſhion ; or ſi as Viſions of * 


, as Paſſion; or tz, as Condition. 
But remember where that ſþ ſoundshard 
like Sh, tis always written with a ſin- 
ole / 28 V7 fron, Deciju ion, Oceaſion, 
Confuſion. | 

7 1 wheel! „ is e eh 
as Presbyter, Synagogue, Rhyme, Y pe, 
Myrtle, Phy v4 e ferns Bas 

9. Obſerve where x is ſounded before 
ion, molt times ct muſt be written, as 
Afiliftion, Deſtruction; but not always, 
as Crucifixion, Complexion, Defiuxton, 


and R-flexion, which is ſometimes ſpe 
led Reflettion. | | E 


5 
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ro: Obſerve, in the laſt. place, that 
Compound and Derivative Words are 
generally ſpell'd as their Primitives are, 
as guile, beguiles; knock, knocked; 
catch, catcher; rich, richer s call, cal. 
ling. 

The chief Exception i is in the Final 

e, (viz) If the firſt, or the primitive 
Word in a Compound or Derivative 
end in e, that e is often left out; as 
tale, taking ; write, writing 3 Houſe, 
Houſbold; Horſe, Horſman : But ſome- 
times it muſt -be written, as where, 
whereof ; here, herein; Peace, peace- 

ble: which no Rules can ſo well de- 
termine, as a general Acquaintance 
with the Engliſh Tongue. 

Note allo, that if the primitive Word 
end in , it may be moſt times changed 
into , as in marry, Marriage ; | mar- 
ryed, or married; but not in marrying, 
where i follows it. 

To provoke all my Readers to ob- 
ſerve theſe Directions, let them know. 
that tis for want of Skill in this Art of 

Spelling, that ſo many Women in our 
Age are aſhamed to write, and thus for- 
get the Art of Writing it ſelf for want 
of Practice: and if ſevetal Men, whoſe 
85 MEE” Buligeſs 
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Buſineſs conſtrains them to write A 
quently, could but know the ridiculous 
Faults of their own Spelling, they would 
be aſhamed to be ſo expoſed, Diligent 
Attendance to theſe Directions, and due 
Care in younger Years, would prevent 
theſe Inconveniences. 


ah ee 


CHAP, XXIII. 
Obſervations concerning the various 


Ways of Spelling the 2 Mord. 


TH O' far the greateſt Part of Eng- 7 

liſh Words are ſpelled but one 
way, yet there are ſome that ſeem to 
admit of two Manners of Spelling; for 
which theſe following Rules be 
given for our Obſervation. | 

1. ee is ſometimes written for ze, in 
the middle of a Word, as Nzece, Neece;. 
Piece, Peecez Behef, Beleef; Thieves, 
Theeves. 

2. i n is changed for e n, at the be. 
ginning of a Word, as ingage, engage; 
inquire, enquire; indanger, endanger 3 
indure, endure 3  mtangle, entangle.” | 

3. 
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3. 1 misallo changed for e m, as im- 
ploy, employ 3 imbattle, embattle; 
imbeggle, embezzle; imbarque, em- 
barque. 

4. k may be left our after c, in 
Words borrowed from the Latin, as 
Publick, Public; Muſick, Muſic ; Lo- 
gick, Logic; Pedantick, Pedantic. 

5. e lis ſometimes written for Je, at 
the end of ſome Words, as Cattle, Cats 
tel; Battle, Battel. 

6. oa is turned ſometimes into long 
o, and e final, as Caal, Cole; Cloak, 
Cloke; Smoak, Smoke ; ; > groan, Srone 3 
Shoar, Shore. 

7. or is often written where our Was 
wont to be written, as Labour, Labor; 
Henour, Honor; Favour, Favor Con- 
querour, Conqueror. 

8. Among other Letters which arc 
now-a-days omitted by ſome Writers, 
 þ between m and 7 is often left out; 

as Preſumption, Preſumtion ; At- 
tempt, Attemt: ſo in Aſumpt ion, 
Contempt, Cant empt uous, Temptation, 
&C. * 

9. Ph is changed into f many times, 
as Phanſy, Phanatic,phantaſtic, Phan- 
tom, Phrensy, Phlegm, Wr pro- 
Fo ane ; 


* 


4 
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phane; for which ritten, Fancy, 


Fanatic, &c. 

10. que is changed into E, or te ; as, 
Barque, Traffique, Maſque, Flaſque, 
Relique, Checquer, Caſquet, Muſquet, 


are often written Bark, Traffick, &c. 


II. re or er ara Written indifferent- 
ly in theſe Words : Theater, or Thea- 
tre; ſo Metre, Mctcr ; Centre, Center; 
Sepulchre, Sepulcher. 

12, 5 is turned ſometimes into S, 
in ſuch Words as Raſor, Sciſſors, 
Braſier, Loſenge, Exerciſe, chaſtiſe, 
deviſe, Enterpriſe; which may be 
written Razor, Scigars, Exercise, 
Enterprise, &c. | 

There are alſo many other Words 
where e is. made frequently to ſupply 
the Place of 5; but tis by no means 
proper, tho“ tis very common; as in 
diſpence, ſuſpence, Sence, Recompence, 
Pretence, &c. all which Words ought 
to end in ſe, as diſpenſe, ſuſpenſe, Senſe, 
CC. 14 

13. i, or ci, are written in theſe 
Words, antient, vitious, gracious, pre- 
tious, ſpatious, &c. as antient, vici- 
045, &C. | 


14. 
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14. 2% may be left out in though, 
tho' ; through, thro'; and in 7hought, 
brought, &c. with an Apoſtrophe in the 
room of them, as 1% t, bro't, &c. | 
15. h is ſometimes changed for w, 
as in Tew, Plow, Bow, thorow, enow ; 
for Yeugh, Plough, Bough, thorough, 
cnough. _ 

Upon the Word enough there is 
this Obſervation made, that, when it 
ſignifies a ſufficient Quanity, tis writ- 
ten always with %, and pronoun- 
ced nu: as, There is Wine enough. 
But when it ſignifies a ſufficient Num- 
ber, tis oftentimes both pronounced 
and written enow 3 as, There are Bot- 
tles enow, I 2 

16. ul, or wl, is turned into i in 
theſe Words, row!/, roll ; powl, poll; 

| ſerowl, ſcroll ; controul, controll. 
17. Many Words are written with 
u after a Vowel, which uſed to be writ- 
ten with ww heretofore, as Noun, Nown; 
Ground, Ground; ſour, ſowr caul, 
cawl ; lour, lowr. | 
- 18. Words whoſe Sound ends in 2, 
11 were once written with 1e, now with 
Wl -, as fe, fly; bloodie, bloody; Vie- 
orie, Victory: ſome are written either 
1 with 


* 
L 
4 


$8.54 
+48 


with je, or ye, as die, dye; lie, lye; tie, 
tye: others only with , as my, th, by: 
others chiefly with ye, as We, Pye, as 
Cuſtom pleaſes, | 

19. It may he obſerved in a 
that and y- are written for one ano- 
ther indifferently ia many Words, as 
Lion, Lyon; Tiger, Tyger; praiſe, 
prayſe; Toil, Toyl; ſaid, tayd ; paid, 
payd. 

20, Some Words are written ei- 
ther with a double or ſingle Conſo- 
nant in the middle, as well as in the 
end; as Aray, Array; Orange, Or- 
range; Forage, Forrage; later, lat- 
ter; Mat, Matt; rot, rott; fc, 
ſcoff; Sum, Summ : and Words of ſe- 
veral Syllables ending in J; as hopefatlh, 
hopeful 3 ſpeczall, ſpecial nat urall, 
natural. 

I dare not pretend to maintain that 
both theſe Ways of Spelling the ſame 
Words in this Chapter, are learnedly 
right, and critically true,: Nor do J 
write now for Scholars and Criticks; 
but many of the Learned have been 
wiſcly negligent: tn''theſe leſſer Mat- 
ters, and not Waſted their Time in long 
and deep Reſearches after an e, or an 
K 7 
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guage, has rendered both theſe Me. 


the Unlearned. 


| ced to any of theſe Rules, ſee the ſixth 


them. 53 
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, an 5, or a : and they have taken 
the liberty to ſpell theſe Words diffe- 
rent ways; and many times, in imita. 


tion of the French, have left out uſeleſs 
Letters by way of Refinement : Icon. 


feſs the Derivation of thoſe Words is 


hereby loſt, But after all, Cu/fon, 
which will bc the Standard of Lan- 


thods of er (ON at oat to 
For the Words which are not redu- 


Table. 

There are alſo ſeveral Engliſb Pro- 
per Names which Men ſpell different 
Ways; as, Eliſabeth, or Elizabeth ; 
Eſther, or Heſter; Nathanael, or 
| Nathaniel, ; Humfry, or Humphrey ; 
Anthony, or Antony; Gaſpar, or af: 
par; Hierom, or Jerom; Giles, or 
Gyles; a or Catharine ; 
Britain, Brittain. But 1 ſhall 
not - Thy a diſtinit Table of them 
here; Obſervation will ſufticiently teach 


1 ſhall conclude this Chapter with 
one Remark, (big.) That in Old 
Wiritings, and in Books printed long 
ago, 
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ago, you find many needleſs Letters 
uſed in ſpelling ſeveral Words, which. 
are left out in modern Books and 
Writingsz as for inſtance; The Words- 
which we write Jon, Enn, Jap, preſt, 
Goodneſs, tho, Body, doth, doſt, &c. 
were once written Sonne, Gunne, Sap» 
he, preſſe, Gooaneſſe, though, Boddy 
or Boddie, doeth, doeſt; and a thou- 
land other Inſtances there are of the 
like Kind, wherein modern Writers 
have ſhorten'd the manner of Spelling, . 
by leaving out ſuch Letters as are not 
pronounced, 


2 e eee e | 
n 
Catalogues of Words 2 or 


written in ſuch a May as cannot be 
reduced to Rules, mg 


N learning to read and write 

Engliſh, we ſhall find ſeveral 
Words, whoſe Accent, Pronuntiation, 
and Spelling, are not eaſy to be brought 
under any certain Rules; and theſe can 
only be learnt by long Obſervation, or 
4 5 by 
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Tables or Catalogues drawn up 
for this End. 

There are ſeveral other things alſo 
that relate to Reading and Writing, 
which cannot well be taught othcr- 
wiſe than by Tables; ſuch are Abbre- 
viatious and Contractions in Writing 
and in Speaking, whereby two or 
three Letters are made to ſignify one 
or two Words, or more, as A, M. or 
M. A. Maſter of Arts. So Numbers, 
as one, two, three, &c. which are 
mark'd with Letters, as I. II. III. Oc. 
or with particular CharafFers, as 1, 2, 
3, &c. Various other Letters and 
Marks alſo are uſed to ſignify whole 
Words, as J. for Pounds; og. for 
© Ounces ; & or & for and; which may 
be learnt by the following Tables. 


TABLE 
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T APN 


A Table of Wards accented on different 
Hllables, according to the Cuftom of 
the Speaker, even when they are uſes 


to ſegnify the ſame thing. 


uten 
Acceptable 
Aldmirable 
Advertiſement 
Attribute 


Avenue 


Confeſlor 
Contemptible 
Contrary 
Contribute 
Converſe 
Converſant 
Corollary, 
Corrolive 
Corruptible 


Concupiſcence 


DeleRable . 
Diſtribute 
Gazette 
 Occonomy.. 
Refractory 
Succeſſor 


Coroöllary 
Corrôſtve 


K 3 367 T6 


cademy 
Acceptable 
A.dmirable 
Advertiſement 
Attribute 
Avenuc 
Confeflor 
Contemptible 


Contrary 


Contribute 
Converſe | 
Convèrſant 


Corruptible 


Concupiſcence 

Delèctable 
HDiſtribu te 
| Gazette Nn 
., Oeconomy,  _ , 
Refrãctory 3 


Succeſlor 
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Toward | Toward 
Utenſil Utenſil _ 

With ſome others. 


Note, I do not ſuppoſe both theſe Ways of Pronunciation 
to be equally proper; but both are uſed, and that 
among "6, Ag of Education and Learning in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Nation; and Cuſtom is the great 
Rule of Pronouncing, as well as of Spelling, ſo that 
every one ſhould uſually ſpeak according to Cuſtom. 


Ti: BaL'E II. 


A Table of Words which are accented 
on the firſt Syllable when they ſignify 
the Name of a Thing ; but on the 
latter Hllable, when they ſignify an 
Action. The firſt is a Noun, the ſe- 
cond a Verb. | 


Nouns, © Herbe. 5 
i o be Abſent To abſent 
An Accent Io accent 
An A'tribute. To attribute 
A Cement: + To cement 
A Colle "To collect 
A Cempound _ To compound © ' 
A Conduct Io conduct 
The Cönfines To confine 
A Conflict _ To conflict 
A Concett To concert 
A Conſort Io conſort 
A Contclt I Toconteſt 


=D 3 


, 
* 
s 
* 
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A Cöõntract 
A Convert 
A Deſert 

A Ferment 
Frequent 
Incenſe 

An O bje& 
An O 'verthrow 
A Premiſe 
A Prèſent 

A Project 

A Rebel 

A Record 
Refule - 
A Subjc& 

A Torment 
An Unite 


Note here, that Names derived from theſe Perby,. 
are accented as the Verbs are; as, to. ferment, 
ferminting ; to collelt, x Cala. þ to "IS an 


Ob jection, &c. 
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To contract 


Jo frequent 


To objèéct 


To convert 
To dcſert + 
To ferment 7 


To incenſe « 


To overthrow 
To premiſe 
To preſent 
To project 
To rebel 

1 (Ä 
To refaſec | 
To fut :......5 
To torment = 
To unite | | 


a 


N Abuſe, or In- 
Jury 3 

Born, or carried; 

A Bow to ſhoot ; 
Can't for cannot; 


Cloſe, or near; 


To con jure as Mitebes 
do; 

Crowd, a Throng; 

Human, like a Man; 

Gallant, brave ; 


Job, a Name; 

Lead, a Metal; 

A Mmute, part of 
an Hour; 

Muſe, to meditate; 

Precedent, going be- 


fore ; 


— — — — IS — — . 1 
. 
. 


. Uſe, or Intereſts © 
Won't, will not; 


— 2 * 6 4 L 1 * 


— © =_ = 
—— — 2 ů — — _ * 
I # 
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TABLE | | 


A Table of other Words pronounced 
different Ways, when they are uſed 
in different Senſes. 


Zo Read a Book, .... 
Sow, a Female g 
To tear in Pieces 


III. 


To abuſe, or & la- 

Jury. 

Born, or broweht forth, 

To bow, or berd. 

Cant, wniutelligille 
Tall. | 

To Cloſe, or Shut, or 
End. 

To conjure, make one 

fear. 

Crow'd, or did crow, 

Humane, or kind. 

A Gallant, a Courtier 
or Suiter. | 

A Job of Work. + 

To lead, or gaide. 

Minute, or ſmall, 


Muſe, or Song. 
A Precedent, or a 
Pattern. | 
I have read. 
To ſow , Segd or Corn. 
A Tear if weeping. 
To ule, or employ, 
Wont, or Cuſtom. 
Note, 


. \ 


hs 1 
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Note, the Words Haſt, Paf, Bath, Breath, Cloth, 

and ſuch others, when they are pronounced bag. 
ſhould have the e final added to the End; 

Haſte, Paſte, Bathe, Breathe, Clothe : and theres” 

fore they are not to be ipell's the fame way. 


FFF 


TABLE IV. 


A Table of Wards, the [ame or * 
ly alike in Sound, but different in 
Signification and in * | 


Bel, Cain's Bro- Alley, a narrow Paſ- 
ther. ſage. 

Able, powerful. Ally, Confederate. 
Accedence, a Book. | Allow'd, granted. 
Accidents, Chances. | Aloud, with a Noiſe. 
Account. Efteem. | Altar, for Sacrifice. : 
Accompt, Reckoning.| Alter, to change. 
Achor, a Valley, | Ant, a Pifmire. | 
Acorn, of an Oak. Aunt, Uncle's N Ife. | 
Acre, of Land. Are, be.” 
Advice, Counſel. | Air, we breathe, 
Adviſe, to connſel. E'er, ever. ; 2468 
AY Mall- Liquor. Heir, eldeft Son. © 

il, to trouble. Errand, | 
All, every one. Arrand, . « Miſage. 
Al, to'bgge Holes, Arraat, notorious. 
Alehoof, Herb. Arras, Hangings. 
Aloof, at a diſtance. | Harraſs, to trouble. 
Allay, to diminiſh. | Aſcent, going up. 
Alloy, of Metal. | Adenc, Agreement.” 
3 } | Aſſiſ- 


o . 
* 


Bays, Bay- Trees. 


Aſſiſtance, Help. 


_ Afiiſtants, Helpers, 


Augur, a Soth. ſayer. 
Augre, for Car pen- 
tern. 


Axe, to cut Wood. 


Acts, Deeds. * 
. Bacon, Hog's Flſh. 


Baken, baked. 
Beacon, to give notice 
of Enemies. 
Beckon, to wink, 
Bail, a Surety, 
Bale, ef Cloth or Silk. 
Batd, without Hair. 
Bawl'd, cryd out. 
Ball, any round thing. 
Ba wl, to cry aloud. 
Barbara, a Woman. 
Bai bary,: a Country. 
Barberry, a F uit. 
Bark f Tree. 


= Barque, a Ship, 


Beau, a Fop. 
Bow, to ſhoot. 
Bear, a Burden. 
Bare, did bear. 


Bare, naked. 


Bear, a wild Beaſt. 

Baſs, part of Mufic. 
ale „ Me am 

Baiz, Cloth. 
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Borough, a Corpora-. \ 


N Be, are. 

Bee, with Honey. 

Beer, to drink. 

Bier, to carry the Dead: ' 
Bel, an Idol. | 


Bell,. to ring- : 
Berry, agſmall Fruit: 
Bury, a Corpſe. 


Blew, did blow. 

Blue, a Colour. 

Board, P lauk.. 

| Bor'd, a Hole. 

Boar, à Beaſt. : 

Boor, a Cuntry Fel- 

| low. | 

Bore, to make a Hole. 

Bolt, the Door. 

Boult, Meal. 

Bow, to bend. 

Bough, a Branch: 

Boy, a Lad. OH 

Buoy, Bwoy, tobear up; 

Bread, fo eat, | $3. 

Bred, brought up . 

Breeches, to wear. 

Breaches, broken Pla- 
Ces. | 

Bruit, a Report. 

Brute, a Beaſt. 

Burrow, a Hole in 
the Earth. 


tion. 


DV. 
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By, ner. Citron, a Fruit. 
Buy, for Money. ' | |Claule; of a Sentence. 
Brews, he breweth. Claws, of a Bird or 
Bruiſe, z0 break. Beat. 
Cain, Adam's Son. [Coarſe, nge fine. 
Cane, a Shrub. , [Courſe, Race, or Way. 
Call, by Name. Coat, a Garment. 
Cawl, Caul, over the Cote, a Cage. 

Bowels. Comet, a Blazing Star. 
Cannon, a Great Gun.|Commit, to do. 
Canon, a Rule. [Common,'pablic. 
Capital, chief. ICommune: to converſe. 
Capitol, a Tower in Couneil, an Aſſembly. 
Rome. | Counſel, Advice. 
Career, full Speed. Cou'd, was alle. 
Carrier, that carrieth. |Cud, of Cattle. 
Cellar, under Ground, |Courant, a Meſſenger. 

Seller, that ſelleth. © Current, paſſable. 
Cenſer, for Incenſe. |Currans, Corinths, 
Cenſor, a Reformer. | Fruit. | 
Cenſure, Judgment. | Creek, of the Ka. 
Centaury, an Herb. |Crick, in the Neck. 
Century, 100 Tears. |Coulin, xear Relation. 
Centry, a Guard. Cozen, to cheat. 
Chair, to fitin. . Cymbal, an Juſtrumznt. 
Chare, a Zeb of Work. | Symbol, a Mark. 
Choler, Rage.  ]Cypreſs; a Tree. 
Collar, for the Neck. Cyprus, an Hund. 
Cornhill, ia London. Cruſe, a little Veſſel. 
Cornwall, a County. © |Cruiſe, ſail near the 
Cieling, of a Room. Shore. 3 
Sealing, ſetting a Seal. | Cygnet, a young Swan. 
Cittern, an /a/trument. | Signet, a Hl. 
. PA Daign, 


— . — 


Dam, to ſtop. 


Deſcent, going down. 
Deep, hwin the Earth. 


N to put off. 
.Difter, 10 di ſag te. 


Deſart, or Deſert, a 
Euvoy, 4 Meſſenger, 


Due, a Debt. 


Done, afed. 


; Devizes, i in Wiltſhire. oe 
Fee d, rewarded. 
Fellon, a Whitley, + 


Dragon, a Beaſt. PFelon, a Criminal. 


Daign, 20 youchſafe... | | 
Dare, Q Denmark. 


Damn, to condemn. 


Dear, of great Value. 
Deer, in a Park. 


Decent, becoming. 


Diepe, a Town in 
France. 


; | 


—— — — — — 


Deſert, Merit. 


Wilderneſs. 
Dew, from Heaven. 


Do, to make. 
Doe, a Female Deer. 
Dough, N or Le 


Ven. 


—— IE 
___— 


Dun, a Colour. 
Devices, Invention. 


Doer, that doth. 
Door, «of an Houſe. 


Dragoon, a Soldier. 
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Eber, ever. 

| Year, twelve Monthly, 
IEarly, lelimes. 

Yearly, every Tear. 
Earth, the Ground. 
Hearth, Fa Chimney. 
Eaſter, a Feaſt. 
Eſther, the Queen. 
Eaten, devour d. 
Eton, a Town's Name, 
Eminent, famous. , 
[mminent, over head. 


Enter, go in. 


Inter, to bury. 
Envy, Hatred. 


Exerciſe, Labbur. 


7 Exorciſe, to comjure. | 


Fain, deſirous. \ 
Feign, to diſſemble. 
Faint, weary. 


Eeint, a Pretence. 
Fair, camel, 


Fare, a cuſtomary , 
rice. | 
Feed, to eat. 


File, 4 Smith” s Tut. g 


Draught, 9 Drink. 


Drought, Drineſs. 


Far, for hearing. 


«0 


Foil, to overcome. 
Fill, or Fillop, with 
be ar. 8 2 


* 
+ 
* 


1 
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Philip, a Man' Name. Greave, g Rr. 

Fir, Wood. Grave, foelown,. 

Furr, of 4 Skin. 1 

Floor, Ground, | | 

Flour, for Bread. 

Flower, of the Field. * 

Forth, abroad. [ 

Fourth, in Number. 

Foul, naſey. | l 

Fowl, 4 Bird. * 

Fourm, #0 fit an. Ay Heir, a Too 0 

Form, Sbape. I Harn, cual. ; 

Francis, 4 's Haſh, 4 munce Meat 
Nate, | ; Hart, 4 Bea. Kii. 

Frances, a Woman. Heart, tie H 


Frays, Nuarrelne ng Havens. 4 het 
Froiſe, jry'd M,. Heaven, on x 
Gall, bitter Subſtance, - '| Herd; of roo 1 
Gaul, a Frenchman. Heard, did bears - I's 
Genteel, Graceful, '| Hard, en, "| 
Gentile; Heat hen. Here, in thit . ; 
Gentle, quiet. _ Hes, 0 hearkes, .- 
Geſture „Carriage. — 5 gh os. N 
Jeſter, à my Fellow:| H 
Gilt, with Gold. = ma 
Guilt, F Sin, 1 Hey, ay of 0 
Glutinous; ſticking- Hymn, a "ay 
Gluttonous, greedy, ; Hire, Wages. 3 at 


10 as pry. # 


«k . — 1doy 


Grate, of Iron. IHigher, mores 

Great, large. His, of im * 

Grater, for the ho: | Hiſs, lite a 8 1 
N. | Hoar, Fro _ 


| Greater, an ; 1 Whore lead Win. 


Hollow, not ſolid. 


Hop, for 4 Barrel. 


1 2 a Man's Nane 


q Lain, or Layn, did liz, 
Lane, a narrow 1 
— Idol, 30 Image. | 
* 1; 4 will. 


In 


Togenuous, candid. | 
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Hole, Hollowneſs. 
Whole, perfect. 
Holloo, or ho! ho! 


to call. 
Hallow, to make Us) 


Holy, pious. | 

F; exuirely, 
Home, Houſe. 
Whöom 2. what Man 7 
Holin; Holly. - 


% 


Whoop), 0 40 out. 
Hue, Colour. © | 
Hew, to cut. 


Eye, te. , nl 
Idle, Sazy.. 


an ew Polley, 


Incite, 10 flir ap. 1 

Inſight, Knowledce, {1 

Ingenious, 9. e 1 
Parts. >. * 


J Latin, old Riman.” 
Latten, Tin. 
Lattice, of 4 Winidew, 


. | Lettuce, an Herb. 
Leaſe, of a i, 


Lees, Dregs of 


oylt, 4 Beam. 
oyce, a Man't Name 
Ketch, a Ship. 
| Catch, to lay 12779 
Kill, to murder. 
Kin, For Bricks. 
Kind, EY 


; Coin'd, as Money. 
Kiſs, to ſalute. 2401 


Cis, 'Salil's Father, 
| Knave, ' diſhoneſt. 
| Nave, of a 2 ws 
Wheel. wy 
Knight, by Eee 
Night, the ror 
Lade, the Mater. 
| Laid, or Layd, placed 


ſage. 


Lettice, a Woman's 4 
Name. 2 


'f Leaſh, three. 
Wine, 
Leopard, a Beaſt. 


Leper, one leprous. 


Leaper, that leapeth. 
Leſſon, to mate le.. 
Leſſon 


4 
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Leſſon, a Reading. „ 
Leſt, for fear, 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt, 
Liquoriſh, + 15 
Liquorice, 4 e 


00. 8 
Lier, in wait. 


Lyar, a Teller if Lyes. 
Limb, a ber-. 
Limn, to paint. = 


Lowr, 0 fun. 7. 


Made, fanſÞ'd. - 


Maid, a. young 1. 


Man. 


Main, the RY x 


Mane, of a — 


Mail, Armour. 


Manner, Cuſtom. | 
Mannor, a Lordſhip... 
Marſh, 'watry Ground: 
Meſh, cor Maſh, the 
Hole of a Net. 


Mayor, of a Dun. 


4 Mede; one of Media- 


e % WY 


- 


Nought, thing, 
Male, nat . 
© + '] Neighh, 4 
4 {1 Near, or. deer. * 


Mare, Feniale 88 
Mead. a Meadow. 1 


Mean, of little le, 
[Mein, or Mien, 2 
N Aſbedl. : 5 Fir 545 Et 
Meet, fit. N 185 LH, 
Meer, come Yi 
Mete, to men 


yy 


Loath, - abhor. _ | Meſſage, no 1985 
Loth, unwilling. _  {Meſſuage;a = 
Line, Length... Mews, for N 
Loyn, of. Veal. - K 2 4 Muſe, to'\medicate. | 
Lo, behold. IANłile, by. meters. U 
Low, humble. IN oil, to laber. 
Loſe, t0 fuffer 1 1 | [Mite, ſell ding. | 
Looſe) Hack. Iich, Srenees . 
Lower, td le "APE \Moar, aiDche 1 + io 


Mote, in the Ehe.. 


More, in Quant 12 oO, 
Mower, that mom. 
Moor, or Manſy PT 
| Naught,” ud. 
0 0 


. 1 


1 Nay, not. 


Ne'er, or ne res n,. 


F none 1 th 
two. 6 * 1%; 


eather, Jenn. 10H 
f No, denying. . 3 321 


L 2 Kess 


> 


Know:- 


Knew, wnikrſtord.. 
None, . ont. KY 
Knowy>urdrr/ood:: Paul, 4 Man Wen 
Neal, harden g 
Kneel, o S 1% Kine |Pane;bfOlſs. 
Nap, ſledp . * 39 Parſon, of a” 17 

5 I Ferſen e bodb. 


3 Bo 


Nagpin Hofer" > 
Kok Ne 
Nell, Blenon;” 


Valates, . in {br . 


18. mee Luken 


Handl. Pallet, N 
Newer a. ZN. 


Pale, a Clas. 
IPail, "g Jol. 5 
* Patil: „ Funeral 690 


Pain, or Giief+ a 


8 Peal, Men the Belli, 
k Peel, the Out. ay 
$ > 0 
Pair, 4 nbi. 
51 Pare, to x 

5 Peter, a „ Nome 
50 etre, Sal. 6 
Pick, 10 cha- 


8 {Pique; a e 


P Int, haf 4 Guan, 


Point, 2 


Place, of 

«>. Plaiſe, a ©. „ 

3 Plait the Hair. Nn 
[Plate Meral. 


4 "4 . 
Wu N , # ® y * #, 
- 


Plum, "the Fruis. „ 
Plum, a Kaden | 


: 1 T bo | Weight» - 
ole, dung TY 


Poll, Neck. 


| HY Porcelain, or Porccl⸗ 


i lane, a fort of Chi- 
' na W, 


1 an Herb. 
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Pour, as . ater. 
Power, Might. 


Practice, Exerciſe. 4 
Read, did read. 


practiſe, to exerciſe. 
Pray, 10 beſeech. 
Prey, a Booty. 
Frans being 
Preſents; Git, 
Princes, Kings Sans. 
Princeſs, the King's 6 
Daiber. 
Principal, ebief.. 
8 the . 


Profit, Advantage. . 
Prophet, à Firetel- 
ler. 

Prophecy, forecelling. 
Propheſy, 10 foretell. 
Quire, of..Paper. 
Choir, of Singers, 
Quarre, of Glaſs. 
Quarry, of Marble. 


ack, to torment. 
Wreck, of 4 Ship. 
Rain, Water, 
Reign, rule as King. 
Rein, of a Bridle. 
Raiſin, dry'd Grape, 
Reaſon, Argument. 
Raiſe, to ſet udp. 
Rays, Sun-beams. - 
Race, to run. 


\ 


here, 


I Kead, in a Book... 


| Sri, the Hands | : 
Rite, a Ceremony. - 


| | Wright, a eee, 
Write, with a Pen. 


Raiſe, to et gt. „ 
IRaze, 10 Co Mi * f 
Red, a Colour 


Ibo 


Reddiſh, Jonewhay 


muy 


oY a Row: 43 
Reed, a Shrab,,, e * 


© 
oy 2 863 


Relick, a Remainder," 
Relict, a Mh. 10 A 
Rere, the 1X 


| Rear, ts ere, vo 55 


Reſt, Quint. Ty: 


Wreſt, 40 ur * 


wiſh," 


| Rhyme, Ig s. 

in Verſe. in > 

ns freezing | * 2 | 

15 ==. 
1e, We,” 

Rie, ſorvof .. 


Rye, in Suſſeg. 


RN 
8 3 


4 Ni bed 


Ring, the Bells. 


3 


Right, juſt and rue. 


Rode, "did ride. 


1. 


Road: the Hghaos., 
Row" 4 


Row d, d row; - 


Saves; gebr. 
Savour, a Snell. 5 
Sea, W. e. 
Say, Peak. 


Seem, p | 
Snow, 2 is 1 


mae % Wake appear,” 
whe N. 


- Slow, not 


own, id hens 


hone, 414 Dine. 
hread, 30 mixce: 


Sleight;” ; 
Slot, & fobr Pruit. 

quick. 
$louſh, a MI 
Soal, of a — 4 A 
Soul, of a * 


ISole, a HB. 
105 dome, a par. 
Sr Sum, rhe" whe... eV, 
”  ÞSon, a Man-Child. 
by dun, the © heavenly 
Lig bt. 
ö Soor, quick'y. 


1 Swoon; 10 form. | 
Sword, 2 Mapos. 


1 Soar , dvd Mar. 


ore, an Ulcer. 
{Soar d mum of 
| wards, n 


. ne. — | 


* 
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4 


- * * 
_ 
— 
+ 4 


A P 
' Place. | 


Chap. IN. — FagitoD 
Stare, ta look earneſtly... Ty'd, made fat. 


Stair, a S, ,»+ FT ile for co i +; 7 
Stear, 4 Jang 2 oil, to take Run 
Steer, 10 erg ime, at Da on Haus 
S* 955 byme, Auen Mt“ 
Stead, — - WO: oi, 547 
Steed, a Hue Toe, 'of the Rer. 


0 j Tow, A GAG; 


Stilo — 1 
Style, Wriu Too, 2 
Stood, dia N Wo, . ve = 
Stud, an — old, — a Tak... * ＋. 
Suceour, HRelg. Tall' d, as Bell. 
Sucker young Tig Tongs, for the Fur. 1 
Sue: to mne uit. Tongues, bun ure, 
Sew, wa #:Needle. over, o Ps. 
Swoon; to faut. + Tower, Defence. 
Tulip, a Fuer. 


Sund, Neiſe. 
Tail, the E. 


N ulep. Julaps. 4a. ny 
Tale, a Stary-.. f dial. Ly 


Tare, Mul. allowed: Veil, a Coperigg. . 
Tear, #0, rewd in pies Va e Vulley... 
cer... {Vans uſeleſs... = 
Tare, did tear. Vane, g few "the": ' 
Than, in comparing-. 1; Mind. 5 
Then, at that\ Time. Vein, for the Blood. 77 
There) in that place. Valley, 4 Vale. = 
Their, fh. Value, Worth. #7 
Through, rharow. Volley, of - 4g 
Throw, tu. - [{Vaſlaly1a ene. 
Veſſel, for Li FuOre  :7 | 


Throne, a Seat ** 

Kae ee 
Thrown, caft. 
Tide, Flux of the Sea. 
1. 


Viel, vr Phial l 
Viol, for Mu FAY F ay 
Vice; ill Kali. 


Viſe, 


Viſe, a Streu. Wet, watry. 
Ure, Prattice. Mug vi 


Tuer, B.., ber, which. 
Tour, of 5. {War, Waker, 1 55 
Uſes” — nne While, in the —_ 


Ews, Sheep: 4 + 66 me. 
Wade, to go in — wie, a Bel 


| Ar | "the Ba- Whore; #lewd the 


6. man. 
Wall, to FR | Woer, a Suiter« 
Whale, 4 Sea- Fiſh. Hoar, Froſt. 
Wale, a Mark of a Wight, as Hand. 
Whip. | White, of Colour. 


1 — cler r.. 


Wet, 0 Gap, 


Wane, to decreaſe. | Which, who OP what. 


Wain, a Waggon. | Witch, that conjures. © 


Wean, a Child. Wiſt, knew. 
Wait, to look fr. | Whifſt, Silence, 
Wei ght, Heavineſs. | Woes Miſery, | 
Ware, Merchandize. | Who, which. + 


Wear, ro 1: . on Won, aid win. 
Clothes. © IOne, in Number. 

Were, was: _ Wood, of Trees. 

Wafte, 0 ſend. | Wou'd, would... 
Waſt, wert. | Tarn, Woollen. 


Ways to walk in. 


Wey, forty Buſbels. Ye, yourſelves. 
Weal, Good. + ea, yes. 
| Wheal, a Pimple. 2 Yew, a Tree. 


Wen, a Swelling. Ewe, a 772 
When, at what Time. Tou, yourſelf. 


N 


Earn, to getr. 
Weigh, to poixe Fern, #0 compa(ſronate- 


| This 


* 
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This Fourth Table, as well as the Fifths 


are bat rowed chiefly/from Mr. Dythe, Who 
has well diſtinguiſhfd thoſe Words in their 
Spelling, ws tua di nguiſh, d, on different 
in eheir gif,. 
complain this, is nd 8 
ings yet Lahink this\ 


— a for an 


4 Tall d erent in er- 
tian PAT * 4 


Cap, for” | 
"Þ ape, of. 2 On. 2 


a Chin, of che Fate: 
war wh *[Ekine, the Back-bons-. 


Bar, py + ]Cloth, © Linen, or 
Bare, nalleul. e olle 
Bath, a Hufen - IJQothe, or Cloath, 

place. „ cover with-Clathes: | 
Bathe, to was 1c G 
Bit, a "ſmall Fe, 1 zk 
Bite, with the P. | 
Breath, Air: l 
Breathe, — Dam, to fop Water. © | 
Cag, of Liquor. | Dame, a La). 
Cage, for Birds. | Demur, to delay. 
Can, to be able. | Demure, modeſt. 


Din 
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Din, Noiſe, 4 
Dine, eat a Dinner. 
Divers, many. 
Diverſe, different. 
Far, not lean, © 
Fate, Deſtiny. 
Fan, to blow." 
Fane, Miather-cock. 
Far, at a Diftance. 
Fare, Entertainment. | 
4 Fin, of a Fiſh. | 
Fine, brave: FÞ 0 
Fir, a Tree. 
Fire, that Fay 
Flam, | fa — 


TY. 
Flames of Fire. N 
Gat, did ge. 
Gate, a Door. 
Haſt; tho haſt. + 
Haſte, Speed. 
Hat, for the Head. | 
Hate, to abr. 
Here, ſhe. * 6 
Here, in this place. 
Hop, a bitter Fruit. - | 
Hope, to expefF, - + 
Hus. to em ace. 

uge, very big. 
Kin, Relation. 
Kine, the Cows, 
Lad, a Boy. 


— 


e 


* 


ILath, for Tiles, - | 
Lathe, for Turner 3 
Loth, nu 
— Lothe, Loath, ae 


$4 


| Mere; to medſure. 


Mad, diftrafted. * 
Made, „ + 1 


*- 
* 
„ 1 


, 


Man, in Hature. 
- | Mane, of & Horſe. * 


£71 Mar, to ſpoil. 57 

Mare, a Beat. 5 
| Mar, 70 trend 8 
8 Mate, 4 Companion. 


Met, come together. Y 


v 
- * 


33 bt 


Mo — 4 | 
— Fad, * T 
Node, a Knot. ' "© 


Not, 20. ) 


"0 Note, obſerve. N. #45; 


On, upbůn. 
One, Unit. +, 
Pan, Eartb. 
Pane, of Glafs, | 


| Paſt, gone. 


Paſte, Dough. To 
Pat, ſeaſonable, -. 
Pate, th Head. 


I Pin, to dreſs witb. 
I bpine, to languiſo. 


Plat, of Ground. 
Plate, a Metal. 


Lade, to take up Wa- 
ter. 


Plum, a Fruit. 
Plume, 


J. 


Plume, a Hather. 
Qait, eo leaves. 
Quite, altegether. 
Rag, of Cloth, + 
Rage, Fury, . 8 2 
Rar, a little. Beaſt, 
Rate, a Pri. 
Rid, to deliver. _ 
Ride, on Hosfe-back., 
Rip» to cut up. 
Ripe, full grown, 
Rob, to ſteal or 
plunder.  _ 
Robe, long.Garment, 
Rod, fo | * with. A 
Rode, di „„ --; 
Rot, : _ | 
Rote, without . 
edge. 
Sat, or Sate, did ys 
Sate; Cloy. SP 
Scar, of a Mund. 
Scare, to affright, 
Scrap, @ Bit. 
Scrapes with a Kaife. 
Sever, to divide. 
Severe, cruel, .. _ 
Sham, a Pretence, - 
Shame, 4 Diſgrace. 
Shin, of -the Leg. 
Sine, t look bright. 
Sin, a Faults 
Sine, in Ge6metry. + 


— „ 
5 — 


1 


9 


1 
” * 


+ 


.. = 


E 


44 Sooth, Truth. TIP 


9 


: 
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Sing, to be merry. 
inge, to urn. 


Sir, Maſter. 


11 ;| Sire, Father, 
Sith, , fince.... 


Sithe, to mow, . 


Soothe, to . 
Sop, of Bread. 
Sope, to waſh with, 
Spit, with the Mouths. 
Spite, Malice. 


| Stag, a Deer. "TIT 
Stage, to ſtand on. 


Star, in the Sky. .. 
Stare, to gaze, _ 
Strip, to uncover. 
Stripe, a Bew. 
Swing, to and fro. 
Swinge, Ja! Soe. 
Them, thoſe, .. 
Theme, a Subject. 
Thin, not thick. 
Thine, of thee. 
Trip, to go nimbly. 
Tripe, «the OE: 
Tub, of Water. 


2 


| Tube, a Pipe. : 
Tun, ia Height, _ 
| Tune, in Muftch. 


| Twin, one of Two. _ 
wine, to choſe about... 


| da Front. 
Vane, 
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r 


ö 


Waſte, to con 
Win, to get. 217.0 


p 


Us, we. Wine, #0 drink, 
Uſe, Accuſtom. Wan, pale. 
War, Fighting. 2 Wars, det” | 
Ware, Merchandixe. Writ, written. - © 
Waſt, haſt dern Write, with a _ 
TABLE vl. 


4 Table of Words that may be ſpelled 


different Ways, which are not naſty 


Alom, Allum; Alum, | 
Acroftich, Acroftick; 
Alarm, Alarum. 42 4 
Atchieve, Achieve. 
Bachelor, Batchelour, 
Biſcuit, Bisket. 
Burden, Burthen, 
Becken, Beckon. ' 
Bedlam; Bethlehem, 
6 or'Berhlem, 


reduced to a Rules. 
2 Accrew. Briar, Brier. 
Abricot, A. Balk, Baulk. | 
pricock. | Buckſome, Buxom. 
Accompt, Account. Bloud, Blood. | 
Afraid, Afraid. _ Cabbage, Cadbidpe. 
Ambaſſador, Em- : |Carrabine, Carbine. 
baſlador.” ; [Centry, Sentry; or 
Alembick, Limbeck rather, Sentinel. 
F Ancle, Ankle, Ceſs, Sefs, Aſſeſs. 
Acceſſary, Acceſſory. Carret, Carrot, Ca- 


rot. 
Camelot, Camler, - | 


Chace, Chaſe. 
| Chaldron, Chauldron. 


Caldron, Cauldron. 
Chear, Cheer. | 
Checker, Chequer. 
Choir, Que 1 


Clar k, 3 


Clark, Clerk. 
Countrey, Country. 
Cyon, Scion. - 
Ciyſter, Glifter. 
Cyder, Sider. 
Chamois, ſhammy 
Gloves, 
Cloath, Clothe. 
Chooſe, Chule. 
Connection, Con- 
nexion. 
Clod, Clot. 
Crowd, Croud. 
Colledge, College. 
Compleat, Chace 
Coſen, Cozen, to cheat. 
Couſen, Couſin. 
Curds, Cruds.. 
Cruiſe, Cruize. 
Counſellour, Coun- 
cellour. 
Damſell, Demoſel. 
Damſin, Damſon, or 
Damaſcene. 
Demeans, Demeſns. 
Deſert, Deſart. 
Daign, Deign. 
Dram, . Drachm. 
Eilet, Oilet-holes. 
Enſi ign, Ancient, 4 
Ship's Flag. 
Examin, Examine, 


Extaſy, Ecſtaſy. 


— 


| 


Faulcon, Falcon. 


a 


| 


| Grandure, \ 
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Emerods, 
rhoids. 


| Extreme, Extream. © 


He mor- 


Felon, Fellon + 


Fancy, Phanſy, or 
Phantaſie. a 

Fore-head, Forhead. 

Fane, Vane. | 

Fan, Van. | 

Farther, Further. 

Flix, Flux. 

Floud, Flood. | : 

Flea, Flay, or Shin. 

Fraight, Freight. 

Foreign, N 
Forrein. 

Gray, Grey. 

Gage, Gauge. 

Gulf, Gulph. | 


| Gantlet, e 


Graff, Graft. 
Goal Jayl. 
Goaler, Jaylor. 
| Gill, Jill. 


; Guiney, Guinea. 


Gueſs, Gheſs. d 
Gran- 
deur. e 


Hainous, Heinous. 
Head-ake, Head 


ach. 


Halſer, Hows: wad 


NM 


Hic- 


n Fes” 


or cup. 


| Haneh, BZ 


Houſhold, Houſe- 
hold. | 
Hearſe, 'Herſe. 
Hatchment, At- 
chievement. 
Julep, Julap. 
Impoſthume, Apol⸗ 
tem. 
Jeſſamine, Jeſſemin. 
Indite, Indict. 
Ideots Idiot. * 


Launch, Lanch. 


Lacquay, Lackey. 
Landreſs, Laundreſs. 
Leaſt, leſt, or ſmalleſt. 
Lemmon, Limon. 


Leaſure, Leiſure. 


Loath, Lothe. * 
Leaver, Lever. 
Lantern, Lant-born. 


Landſcape; Lands kip. 


Licorice, Liquorice. 
Metall, Mettle. 
Murder, Murther. 
Manteau, mamas 
Coon. 
Meer, Mere. 
Neer, Near. 
Orchard, Hort- yard. 


| 
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| 


perſwade, Perſuade. 
Primeroſe, Primroſe. 
Pigeon, Pidgeon. 

Pretenſe, Pretence. 


Porrenger, Porrin- 


ger. 
Priviledge, Privilege. . 


[Perf ae, Purſue. 


beriwig, Peruque. 
Profane, Prophane, 


Porrige, es at | 
rt 


Portmeanteau, 


Plat, Plot, of- Gen! 
Plaiſter, Plaſter. 


| mantle. 


_ [ Popper, Puppet. 


Phrenſy, Frenzy. 
Public, Publick. 

Quoit, Coir, + + 
Quoif, Coif. | 


| _, Coyl of Ropes. 
| unf ie, Sqt 


gigancy. 
Reflexion, . 
on. 
Rhyme, Rhythm. | 
Ribband, Ribbon. 
Ruin, Ruine. 
Receipt, Receit. 
Sattin, Satten · 
Senſe, Sence. 
Sceleton, Skeleton . 
Shew, Snow. 


Ch 


Snipe, Snite. 
| Scri- 
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Scritore, Scritoir. 
ef 
1 | 
Sextan, Sacriſign, 
Scutcheon, Efcurch- | 
eon. 11 
Sparagraſs, ſpare 
gus. 
Squire, Eſquire. 
Scimiter, Cymiter. 
Shooe, Shoe. 
Sphere, Sphear. 
Santer, Saunter. 
Steddy, Steady. 
Sive, Sieve. 
Sithe, Sythe, 3 
Strait, Straight. 
Solder, Sodder. 3, 
Scrue, Screw, or 
. Skrew. 
Soldier > Souldier. 
Skreen, Screen. 
Suddain, Sudden. 
Skain, kenn of 
Thread + 
Sovereign, Soverain, - 
or rein, or raign. 
Stirrop, Stirrup. 
Subril, Subtle. 
Serjeant, 3 


| contratied from Hoſ- 


| Tafiety, Taffata. 
Tene, 
f Terras, Terrace. 


1. TI: ThirG. |. 


N "5 
—_ 


Supream, Abrede. 
| Sprain, Strain. 
Survey, Survei 
_]Syrup, Syrrop. 
Spittal, or Spittle, 


pital. 
Tabacco, Tabaco, 
Tobacco. 


Tach, Tack. 


— 


day. 
TN Troup. 
Tonn, Tunn, or 
Tun. 85144 
Treacle Triacle. | 


{| Vellom, Vellum; 


Vellaw. 


_ | Vicarage, Vica- 


| - ridge. 
Veil, Vail. 


IViall, Phial. 
| Waiſt, Waſte, or 


Middle. 
Whay, Whey. 


F n Wreck. Ai 


Note, Let it be obſer ved * fas in the. twenty- 
third Chapter) that both theſe Ways of ſpelling all 
-thele Words, _ not the — and proper Com- 

2 : 


polition 
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reer of them; but thro' the Negligence of the 
thro' the Prevalence of Cuſtom, 
borh the. Ways become common and tolera- 


3 
TABLE VII. 


<A "Table of Proper Names ſpell d 
different ' Ways 15 the Old . Me 
ment and in the New. 


2 7 ft. New Teſt. j_ Old Teft. New Tift, 


— — — e e 


A... Achaz. 


odah, b, Judas, Jude. 


Aſhdod, Azotus. Kiſh, Cis. 
Baalzebub, Beelze- Molech, Moloch. 

„ bubs .-: | Melchizedek, Mel- 
Elijah, Elias. chiſedec. 
Eliſha, Eliſeus. Net Nephtha: 
Hagar, Agar, lim 


Hamor, Emmor. Nahſhon, Nasſſon. 
Hannah, Anna.  [{Rachab, Rahab. 
Hezekiah,. Ezechias. Rebekah, Rebecca - 
Hezron, Eſrom. Rehoboam, Roboam. 
Haran, Charran. [Shechem, Sychem. 


Hoſesh, Oſee. | Sampſon, Samſon. 
acob; James. Tyrus, Tyre. 
Jebkab, Jepht hae. Tarſhiſh, Tarſus. 
Joſhua, Jeſus. Uzziah, Ozias. 
Iſaiah, Eſaias. Zehulon, Zabulon, 
Immanuel, Emma- | Zidon, Sidon. 
nuel. Zion, Sion. 


And ſome others. 


Note 


Ch xy. 25 2 path. AY 


No te here in in 
Tho Od 18 ent 
Men, of Urin, 
into «if 


TAB LE vir. 


at. Names cading i ig 1 in 


* turned into 72 Ny "BY WY 


5 Joſiah, 


* are Women as n 


F : 
* a G * 


A Table of Words 2 ten very di ft 


e their 


mien "Pronounced. 


Dis. Adu. 
Ancient, 
chunt. 


Almond, Ss 
Aniſe-ſeed, Auhi ſced. 
Apparicor, Payitur. 
Apprentice, Prentis. 
Artichoke, Hartichoke. 
Apothecary, Pottica- 


ry. | 
Anſwer, Axſur. 
Alchymy, Octamy. 
Anemone, Emmeny, -. 
Apophthegm, Abo- 


thegm. 


Ain. 


3 


Athwart, Athurt... 


Auricula, A 
Autumn, Autum, 


renan n 


Dd 
1; ritten, Pron ounceds 


. = 


; 


Aſthma, Aſma. 


Aukward, fuk, 


or Unkurd. 


_ 


Awry, Ari. 
Balaſt, Balla. 
Balcon y,  Belcony. 

Balluſter, Banniſter. 


& . 


"% 


5 Ballad, Baller. | 


Beau, Bo... 

Beauty, Buty. 
Boatſwain, Bete-ſon. 
Boſom, Baum. 


| 


* 


1 


7 * 
4 


Apron, Hrun. Bureau, Buro. 

Apoſtem, Impoſt hume. | Buſy, Bizzy. 

Atchievement, - Buſineſs, Biznes: | 
Hlatehment. Bury, Berry. 

Atheiſt, Athiſt. g Bux, 3 

| WIEN > M3 Buyer 
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Written. Pronouneed., Written. Pronounced, 


— — 


Foe Byur. „ Cat &e... 
Carduus, Care-dreſs. . | Daughter, Dawter. 
Carrion, Carren. Debauchee, Deboſbet; 
Centaury, Caury. Diamond, Dimun. 
Chaiſe, Saz e. Dictionary, Dixnery. 


Cha riot, Charrut. Dougb, Bo. 
Cbboriſter, er Dongeon, Dunjun. 

Circle, Sure Eight, Ait. 
Circuit, Surket. ? . 0 Awntaws- 
Cochineal, | Curchineel, | de. 
Chronicles, Crunnik'ls.| Enough, Auf. 
kſwain, "Cox n. [= , Tafine. + 

| 


— 
i 


| lewort Col/ut. Errand, Arrant. 
Conduit, Cun det. Eſchew, * 3 


Conſcience, Conſounce. Eſch 

Colonel, Curnel. Ewe, U. 

Conſcientious, n- Exchange, Change. 
Nenſbus. Exchequer, Checker. 


Conſtrue, Conſtar. Eunuch, Unuke. 

e Crowner,” Exhort, Exort. 

54 e, Currage. Eye, J. 
Cour iy, — Farrhing Farden, 


| $ Cough, Cf. | Faſhion, Faſhun. | 


Coyn, Quine. | Feign, Fain. 
Cuckow, Ccocoo, - | Feoffee, Feeffee. 
Cucumber, Cu. um- Firſt, Fuſt. 
CC: | Fromenty, Furmitee. 
Cupboard, Curd. Friendſhip, F eaſhip. 
Cufhion, Croſh.n. Guinea, Giunee. 


Cypher, Sifur |Gheſs, Ce. 
Cuiraſlier, Liraſſecr. Ghoſt, Guat. © 
| | Grounds 
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Mitten. Pronounced: | Written. kronou need. 


Groundfill, e 
Gorgeous, Genu. 


Haut- bois, Hoboy. on 


Haut=-gonlt, . Hoge. 


Handkerchief, Ha 


kechur. *\ 


Handfoms, Haz A. 


Harangue, Hafang. 
Hiccough, Hiccup. 


Hieroglyphick, 2 


glifhe. * 
Hierarchy, Hirarly. . 


Height, Hait, or Hite. 


Houſewiſe, Huzxzif,' 
Honey, Hunnee 
Hymn, Him. 

| Jaundices Janders. 
J-opardy, Jepurdee, 
Jeſſamine, Zefſamy.. 
Toynture, Jinture. 
Toyſt, Tice. 
Jonquill, WO. 
Iron, turn. 

Hand, lan. 

Ine, De. 

Iſthmus, Iſnut. 
Jnice, Juce. 
Knowledge, Huollege. | 
Knob, Hob. 
Kouckle, Huub“. 
Knight, Hite, 


— 
Lacqday, Larker. 
eee 


Lieu, Fa: 1 
OOO. - 
Adut. 
Lychnus, Eitneſ 
Liquor, Lił lar. 
Tan — Luſbus. 
Machine, A. | 
Melancholy, Mallan- f 
collet. 1 NF 
Maſtiff, Maſſee. 
Myrrh; Mir. 
Medicine, Metin. 
Monkey, Mankee.” 
Mirhridate, Mettre 
date. "Ty 


{ Monſieur, Mounſoes: 


Mortgage, Aike. 
Money , 
Nephew, Naa, 


| 3 Neigh, Nay, | 
_. [Nauſeous, Nauſhus, 
Nejghbour, Nebur. 


Northweſt, Norweſt, 
Nuiſance, Nufſarce. 


Nurſe, Nas. 
Ocean, Oſban. 

Onion, Unnywn, 
Oe, 


FRY 2557 Reaung Cha XXI 
ji. en ar Fran 


e 


. 3 248.4 2 * CO — 
5 0 rn FE 3 Sr $2 er, 3 
ige 0 F 
\ Aw. Scholar, al | w 
watt JSentiqel, Sauter y. . 


ä at- 
| Paſs: Pam pp” - [Serjeanc, po! Of 
Pourſuivant, Purſe- Seven-night, Sennet. 


van. . S$Seigniory, Sexnyor 
Parliament, Pals, IsScent, eur. * 2 1 

ment. schedule, Sedule. : 
Poſtſeript,: Poſcrip, Schiſm,  Siſm. © * 


Pentateuch, 2 Schiſmatick, ; Siſma- ay 


People, P eeple.. +49 tick, 

Perfect, Parfet. Scummer Kine, 
Phlegm, Fleem. *- [Sheriff, Shreeve. 

Plyſc, Fizzic,  |Shipwright, Shiprite. 


— 8+ 


Phthifick, Tizzick, - |Sigh, St or "Sithe. 
Purſe, Pas.. . Symptom, Simtum. 
Pique, Peek. Slaughter, Sauter. 


Pottage, Porrage. Slough, Sion. 
Frotonctary, Fre- Sallad, allet. 
Ibonnetor. Spaniel, Spaunel. 
Pſalm,.Saam: _ stomach, Kamm. 
Phyſicians Fizz.iſbun, Subrilty, Satlety, 
Quotient, Ceſbent. Suit, Sute.  - 
E * Runde- Sword, Soard. 
Swoon, Sou ud. 
Ru eren Raſbunal. Sy nagogue, Simageg 
Righteous. Ri-chus. Fhrou gh, Throu or 
Rheum; Raume. | thro, - -/ 
Roguelegus Rokelo, Thirſty, Thiftee.. 
Rough. Ruf. [Toilet Tuchlet or 


Saffron, Saffurn. gut [ Twilight, To _ : 
R 9 ongu 3 


— "I" 
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Written. Pronounced. I Written. Pronounced 


— | 


Tongue, Tung. 
Tough, Tf. 
'Truncheon, Trunc hun. 
Tueſday, Teux day. 
Vault, Vaut. 
Veniſon, Ven n. 
Verdict, Vardit. _ 
; Verjuice, Vargeſs. 
Victuals, little. 
View, Vu. 
Vouchſafe, Voutſafe. 


— — 
Weight, Wait. 


— 


Whoredom, Noordum. 


W holeſom, Holeſum. 
Whortle-berry, Hurt 
or Hurtle-berry. 


Women, H/immen. 


Whoſe; Hou. 


Wreſtle, Resfle. BY 


Waiſt-coar, Meſcote. 
Wriſt-band, Rrisban. 


| Wrought, Raut. 


Voyage, Voige.  |Wry-neck, neck. 
. Upholder, or Uphol- You, L. | 
ſter,  Uppolſterer. | Yacht, Tor: 


Urula, Evels. 
Uſquebaugh, Uikeba. 


Wedneſday, Menſday. 


| There are many other Words that are pronounced 
in a: very different manner from what they are 


Yeoman, Temun. 


. 


written, according to the Dialect or corrupt 
Speech that obtains in ſeveral Counties of England; 
it would be endleſs to remark all theſe: I have 
therefore choſen out 'chiefly thoſe Words which 
are written different from their common and fre- 
quent Pronunciation in the City of London, eſpe» 


Note 


cCially among the Vulgar. 
alto; That there are 


ſome other Corruptions 


in the pronouncing of ſeveral Words by many. of 
the Citizens themſelves, that were at firſt per- 
haps owing to a filly Affectatſon, becauſe it 


makes the Words longer than really they are; 


ſuch as yourn for yours ; ourn for our theirn for 
theirs; Gould tor Gold; ould "tor old; Booſhop for 


. 


* W : # 
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Biſbop: ſquench for quench; ſqueedge for ſqutexy 
N for Croud ; 1 3h Herb: which I mob 

not thought worthy of a Place in this Catalogue, 

as .well as others / muſt be aſcribed to meer 
trance, many of which I have. here deſcii- 

| bed, for the Inſtruction of thoſe who _ know nat 

— 00 ſpell On 4 8 


TABLE IX. 


A Table of Proper Names written 
very different from their £00088: 


cation. * 
mitem. Pronounced Wriven. Pronounced. 


AR": 


Auguſtin, Auſtin.  . | 
Alreaford, Alsfurd. e 
St. Albans, Se Awbans. Cheſs: 8 or | Chef. 
Abraham, rum. hunt, Cn. 
Aix 1; Carel, crit, Gm. 
E ppel. Chriſtmas, Criſmmus. 
* Bar- Chriſtopher,  Criflofir. 
tleng. I Cirenceſter, erer. 
Birmingham, Brum- Cologn, Cullen. . 
mijum. 4 — Kencrea. 
| Bergamot, Burgamy. Deptford, — 41 
Berwick, Bartick. Dorothy, Dorrotj. 
leinheim, Blenheme. .|Ellinor, Elenor, Ele- Ele- 


> * 


rdeaux, -Boordo. anor ; Eilenar. 
Mendes: Branfurd. Eeypt, Eegip. * 
W 9 TG ng- 


: 
_=— 
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Written. Pronounced» Wien. Pronounced: 


England; Ilan. 
Eſther, or Heſter, 
Eeftus. | 


February, Feburrery. 
Geoffry, Jef. 
George, Forge. 
Ghent, Gent. 
Glaſquo or Glaſgow, 
Glasko. + 
Guernſey, Garnzee. 
Glouceſter, Gloſter. 
Guild- hall, Eeld-hall 
Hague, Ha-ag. ; 
Hertford, Harfurd. 
Hierom or Jerome, 
Jerrum. 
Holborn, Hoburn. 
Hugh, Hs. 
Nun Pu 
lohn, 5 
loſeph, J. 
ſaac, Rac. 
Katharine, or. Catha- 
rine, Catturn. 
Leiceſter, Leſter. 
Leopard, Lennard. 
Lincoln, Licon. . 
London, Lunnun- 
e Laf- 
_. burro, 
Margaret, Margate. 


+ A 


* 


. 
. wh 4 


” LE, 
9 | 0 * 


EY 
N Micherlma Mor. 7 


Mary, Ares: | 
, $56. Neots, St? Needs. 


1 


4 


4 


4 
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—Q — 


rlborough, Mall- | 


burro. * 4 


mus. 


* 


- 


Nicholas, Nickleſs.”* 
Okehampton, G- 
Ton. 


Pau} Church, Poles 
| Philip D, Fillup. * 


Portſmouth, Port mut b. 
Prague, Praag. F< 
Ralph, Rafe. *r 
anelagh, Ranela, 
eniſh, Reuniſh. 
Rhine, Rine. © 
Rhone, Rone. 
Rocherhiths Re 
Saljsbury. Salibery. - 
Sevenoak, Sennuck. 


| 
| 


| Sfbylk, Sibbit.” * | A 


Sarah, Sareß. 
Southwark, eb 
Stephen, Serv. an 
Thames, Teams, 


1 Thaper,” Tack cf 


nennen 
| Theobatds- Nba. 
Thomas, bm. | 
Toucellar. Ti 


7%. 
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Mrüten. Pronounced : Written. Pronounced. 
Toulon, Toolvon. [Worceſter, Muſter. 
Verſailles, Perſails. |Wakham, Walium. 
Urſula, U/y.  IWeſtminſter, Weſt- 


Walter, Watur. miſlur. | 
Warwick, Warrick. Zachary, Zaccry, 


Note, That I have here ſet down only ſuch Names 
of Perſons and Places as are common, and fre» 
quently occur in © Converſation, ar. leaſt in the 
City of London, and in Writing in our Age. It 
would have been an endleſs Task to mention all 
the little Villages or Towns in England, and 
other Nations, that are corruptly pronounced, or 
' Whoſe Spelling differs from the Cuſtomary Sound. 
Names of Places whoſe. common Pronunciation ends 
in ich, are written wich, as Norwich, Sandwich, 
Iofich, Harwich, Greenwich. It it ends in um, 
they are written ham, as Tottenham, Durham, 
Shoreham : Berry is wrnten 6ury, as Shrewſbury, 
Tewkſbury : Boro is written borough, or burgh, as 
Scarborough,  Edinborough, Edinburgh, Hamburgh: 
I is written hurſt, as Penſpurſt, Broken · hurſt ; 
oedis written Mod, as Burnt*wood, Heywood. 
As for the Letters that compoſe Proper Names of 
Places which are very uncommon, . as well as the 
Surnames of Men, tis impoſſible to tell exactly 
what they are, or how to place them in Spelling, 
without - particular Information 3 ſometimes be- 
cauſe their original Derivation or true Com poſi- 
tion is far from the preſent Sound of them, and 
ſometimes becauſe every Perſon takes a liberty to 
| ſpell his own Name as he pleaſes : 80 Rey- 
olds is a frequent Surname; but "ris alſo ſpelt 
Reignolds, or Rainolds, or Raynolds. So Tomſin is 
ſpelt alſo Thomſon, or Thompſon, or (Tompſon, ac- | 
cording to the Skill or Humour of the Writer, 
or ſome ſuperſtitious or affected Reverence · to che 
Cuſtom of their Anceſtors, whether true or falſe. 
1 | | TABLE 


* 
e p 
nn 
SE: 
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Chap. Lit. and } Wile Engiiſs nan 
_ 
A Table of Words joined rogether in 


common Diſcourſe, and 5 
ced very different from their True. 


Helling. 
I's is contrathed by teaying out he 7 i as 


tis for it is ; *rwas for it was. 


Not is contraQted | in theſe Words, can't. 
for can not; mayn't for may not; ſhan't for 


all not; coodn't for could not; ; Produ't for 


uld nor ; woodn't for would not ; ; won for | 


will not : 110 1 for it is nor. " 


Hawte is often contracted into ha; as ba 


done for have done; ha*n't for have not. 


Give is contracted thus, gi 'mmee for give 
me; Cee t er for give it ber; ; of x yo for given 2 


you. 


Good. is contracted d Gaſer for Good- 


Father; Gammer for Cd Abe; Con 


for Good Wife. 


With is contraſted thus; wi'mmee 7 
with me; uee je for with you'; N Y for | 


God be with you 
You is thus contratted ; Bee 7 for be not 


you; won't ye for will not you 3 cumt ee for 
come to %; bod ee for how do you ; dee 6 


for do 70 know; ; ya been for you have been. 


Him IS, thus contracted ; Tak'n for tate 
him; gee't'n for give it him; 3 gee "ſum for © 


give lin N. 
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Them is thus contracted: Call um for call 
#hem ; a*tr um for after them ; 3 gee um tor 
give it them. 

Peny, or Pence, and: Words ined withit, 
are thus eoqtraded : Pen ut h 5 pem worth; 
Tuppence for Two-pence ; Thrippence for Three- 
pence; Fippence for Fivepence ; Ha pen) for 
Half-peny,; Ha'p'uth for Half-pery-worth: 

Some of theſe Words are now and then 
Tyell'd partly as they are pronounced; but 
*ris only or chiefly in pleaſant, and familiar 
Writing, as take em, ha'nt, wo'nt. 

There are many. other. ContraCtions in 
Speech uſed in the Enghſb Tongue, which 
would be too tedious co deſcribe : I have 
given theſe few, only. as a Pattern, that the 
Child may learn how to ſpell: others of the 
like,” nature, by pronouncing each Word 
diſtin& and apart. 

There are alſo ſome other corrupt Pro- 
nunciations of Latin Words, or Terms of 
Art in uſe among the Vulgar, as {ciprizys 
for Niſi prius; Saſſarero for Certiorari ; Sup- 
piney for Sub Pend.; Hippo for Hypocondriacal ,; 
and other Words that are ſhorten'd in 
Speech, as Pozz for | pęſiuvely; Plenipo far 
Plenipotentiary, &c. Which I cannot much 
approve, tho” ſame polite Perſons have uſed 
them, and thereby confirm the Ignarance 


and ill Cuſtom of the unlearned / part of 
Mankind, without any Neceſſity. 

Here I would have it obſerved. alſo, that 
all the chree Joregoing Tables, (viz. the 
eighth» 
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eighth, ninth, and tenth, were not written 
ſo much with a defign to teach how to read, 
as how to write: not to tell how f 
Words ought to be pronounced, becauſe ſome 
of thofe Pronunciations ate corrupt and too 
vulgar; but che Defign is rather to ſhow 
how thoſe Words ought to be hell, which 
have obtained by Cuſtom ſo different a Pro- 


nunciation. 
TABLE XI. 


A Table of Abbreviations or Contruc- 
tions, wherein one, or Two, or three 
Letters ſtand for one or more * 


Aer An. Anſwer. C. C. C. ood. 
A. B.. or B. A. | Chriſt Colle ego.” 
atchelor of Arts. Cenx. Centum, an 
Abp. Archbiſhop, | Hundred. * 
A. D. Anno Domini, C. S. Cuſtos Sig att, 
or, in the Year of | Keeper of the OY 
our Lord. _ D. Duke. 

A. M. or M. X. P 
Maſter of Arts. D. D. Doctor in 


B. Book. Divinity. 
B. A. Barchelor of De Ditto, the ſame:- 
Arts. r 
. Biſhop. E. ger ex. gr. rem 
B. V. M. Bleſſed | li gratid, or for 
Virgin Mary. Example. 


B. Brothen 1 N2: FR. 


MN. D. Medicine Doc- 
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F. R. S. Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 
Hn“ Honourable. 
Id. idem, the ſame. 
Ibid. ib idem. in the 
ſame Place. | 
I. H. S. Jeſas Hominum 
Salvator, or Jeſus. 
the Saviour of Men. 
I. N. R. J. Je ſus of 
Nazareth, (Rex, or) 
King of the 7ews. 
J. D. Juris Doctor, 
D ctor of the Law. 
K King. 
K Kingdom. 
K Ki Knight 
L. or Ld. Lord. 


L. C. J Lord Chief-| A 


Juſtice. ä 
LAp. or Lp. Lordſhip. 
Lab. Ladyſhip. 

LL. D. Lecum Doc- 
tor, Doctor of the 
Laws. 

M. Marqueſs. 

M. A. Maſter of 


Arts. 
Math. Mathematicks. 


M' Maſter. 
M“ Miſtreſs. 
MS. Manuſcript. 


| MSs. Manuſcripts. 
M. S. Memoria Sa- 


crum, or, Sacred 
to the Memory. 
N. B. Nota bene, 
mark well. 
N. 8. New Sty le. 
O. S. Oid Style. 
Pen. or Penult. laſt 


ſave one. 
by the 


| 


Per Cent. 
Hundred. 
P. G. Profeſſor in 
Greſham College; 
as M. of Muſie, 
A. of Aſtronomy, 


E 


6 


e _ 


tor, Doctor in Phy- 
.. Gck- 


P. S. Poſtſcript. 
if he ſhou'd ſay. 
QT —_ or Queſt 
| gina, Queen; as 
W. R. King Willi- 
Anne. C. R. 
King Charles the 


q. d. quaſi. dicat, 

R. "Rex, King, or Re- 
an. 8 
Second. | 

Rev“. 
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Rev, Reverend. | Sh. Shire. 
Rt Right, as RtWefeuf 8“ Sir. | 
Right Worſhipfull, | Ult. ulrinms, laſt, a 
or Rt Hon ight v. vide; fee. 


Honourable. | (viz.) didelicet, or, 
S. or Se Saint. | that is. 
8.8. T. Sacreſanfla v. g. verbi gratia, er 
Theologia, Holy xample. 


Divinity, Wy Worſhi 

8. 3 Profellor, or | Wefan Worlhi pful. 
Doctor in Divinity. [& & et, and. 

8. Sc. Holy. or Sacred | &c. &c. et cerera, andi 
Scriptute. ſo forth. I 

Sc. Scilitet, to wit; 
or that is. | | 


There are many other Contractions this: 
are uſed both in Print and Writing, which 
* be reduced to theſe general Heads. 

I itles and Characters of Mew; as 
At Admiral ; Bar*-Baronet 3\/ Capt Cap-- 
tain 3 Coll. Colonel; Ei: Eſquire 3 Gen, Ge 
neral; Gent. Gentleman; Philomath, Philo 
mathematicus, or a Lover of Mathematicks 3. 
Prof. Proſeſſor. 

2. Proper Names of Perſons and ſages 2: 25 
as Abr. Abraham; Geo. George; n Wil- 


90 ; Lond. Tondan; ; Southron, Southampton: 
Cc 


. Books of the Bible, as Gen. Geneſi 18, 
Ex Exodus, Tc. 


4. Months; as Jan. January, Feb. Febru- 
ary, Sept. September, Cc. 


N 3, 5% 
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5. Winds; N. North. S. South, E. Eaſt, 
FW. Weſt 3 N. N. E. North North-Eaſt, 


W. z. S. Weſt and by South. 
s Parts of Books; as Ch. or Chap. Chap- 
ter; S. or Sect. Section; pa. or p. Page; 
4. Line; v. Verſe; Qu. Queſtion 3 Anſ. An- 
wer; Gj. Objection; Sol. Solution, or An- 
iwer; Ep. Epiſtle; Doc. Doctrine; O8/. 
Obſervation ; Expl. Explication, c. 
7 Inſcriptions on Coin or Money, and 
on Medals; as GEO RGIVS. D. G. M. 
BR. FR: ET HIB. REX. F. D. that is, 
Georgius, Dei Gratis Magnæ Britannia, Franciæ 
e Hiberniz Rex, Fidei Defenſor. GrorGs, 
by the Grace of God, King of Great- 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
- the Faith. Th | 
And on the Reverſe; 
BRVN. ET E. DVX. S. R. I. A. TH. 
ET EL. 1720. that is, Brunſwigæ & Luneu- 
" burge Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Archi-The- 
© ſaurarius & Eleffor. 1720. Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and Eunenburg, High Treaſurer and 


Eletor of the Sacred Roman Empire. f 
—_— 


TABLE 
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TABLE XII. J 


A Table of Contrattions uſed. 0 in 
Writing, but ſcarce ever in Print in 
our Age. 


ect Account. qt containing, * 
Ag* againſt, Rcd. received. 

Adm" 44 miniſtrator. Servt Servant. 
C* Creditor, Isd ſaid. 
Com*® Commiſſioner, |w®* th. 
Da deliver 4. When 
D* for Debtor. wen Which. 
. Exec” Executor. + | wt hat- 
Hon“ Honoured,  [y* the. 
Ine John. yt that. — 
L' Letter. y* this. 5 , 
I. J. C. Lord Jeſus , your, 1 

Chriſt. t Chriſt 
Ma” Madam.  [Xtian, Chriſtian. 
MY Majeſty. |Xmals, Criſtmas, 
P' paid. | FR”, 8 


mt: is written often for ment, at the End 
of a word as Inftrum*: Commands and t ſet 
a little above the laſt Letter, with a Colon 
under it, ſtands for ant or ent, in many 
other Words alſo ; as Coven®: Covenant, Obed*: 
Obedient, &c. 
cn, with a Line or Daſh over 1 goes 


for tion, at the end of a Word, as Condicon, Þ 


Condition. 
_ - 
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A Daſhor Line over any Vowel, ſtands 
for nor m, thus, Comon for Common, Wat for 
Want, Comet "32 Comment. 


| | Note; Some of theſe 8 ate aſd in Books. 
that are printed on particular Subjects, as Fxecre, 


Admrs, &c. in Law Rooks. Dr, CY: Acct; in Books. 
of Merchandizez but ſeldom in other Authors, 


See more in the 1 Table. 


| by A B L E XIII. 
A Table of Numbers and Fi eren 


Umbers are uſually expreſſed either 
| by theſe Seven Roman Capital Let- 
ters, I. V. X L. C. P. M. which are called 
Numerals; or by theſe — Characters, (vis.) 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which are called 
Figures, and o, Which is a Cypher, 


Their Signification.. © 
I. One: „r 
V. Five. . 2. Two. 
X. Len. 3. Three. 
L. Fifty. 4. Four. 


C. One Hundred. 5. Five. 

* _Rundred. 6. Six. 

and. 7. Seven. 
8. Eight. 
9. Nine. 
o. Nothing: 
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Obſerve concerning the Numeral Letters, 
that if a leſs Numeral Letter be placed be- 
fore a greater, it takes away from the great- 
er ſo much as the leſſer ſtands for: but 
being placed after a greater, it adds ſo much 
to it as the leſſer ftands for : as the Let- 
ter V. ſtands for Five; but having I. 
placed before it, it takes Oze from it, and 
makes both ſtand but for Hur, thus IV. 
But I. being ſer after V. it adds One to it, 
and makes it Six VI. Take notice of theſe 
Examples. | | \ 


Iv. Four. V. Five W 
IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixtx. 


XC. Ninety. C. Hundred. CX. Hundred and ten. 

Obſerve concerning the Characters or N- 
gures, that Cyphers at the right-hand of Fir 
gures, increaſe their value ten times, as 
One, 10 Ten, 100 Hundred, 7 Seven, 7000 
Seven Thouſand : but at the left- hand they 
ſignify nothing at all, as 03, 00.1, make but 
One, oooꝛ is but Tuo. T7 

A Figure at every Remove from the 
right-hand, encreaſes its Value ten times, 
as 9 Nine, 98 Ninety-eight, 987 Nie- bun- 
gred-eighty-ſeven. e 
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1. One. J. x New here ** the 

A. Twop f II. umbers we we- 

3: Three. HL times expreſsd by 

Toa: IV. W 101 

. Five. : V. fixteen, haxviii. ſeven. 
6. Sir. VI. ; Ve 

7. Seven. *. 

8. Eight. 7 

9. Nine. 

10. Ten. 

11. Eleven. 

12. Twelve. 


13. Thirteen. 
14. Fourteen. 
15. Fiſteen. 

16. Sixteen. 

17. Seventeen. 
18. Eighteen. 
19 Nineteen. 
20 Twenty. 
ar. Twenty-one. 
22. Twenty-two:- XXII. 

23. Twenty-three. XXIII. 

24, Twenty-four, XXIV. 

25. Twenty-five... XXV. EP 
26, Twenty-fix  XXVI. - | 
27. Twenty-Seven. XXVII. 

28. Twenty- eight. XXVIII. 

29. T wenty-nine, XXIX. 


30. Thirty. XXX. 

40. Forty. XL. 

50. Fifty. I 
60. Sixty. LX 


4 { - . — 
800 - 
&** 0 s = 

; : 3 
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70. Seventy... .- „ 
89. Eighty. —— Dn 
90. Ninety. _ 4. 39 Y 
100. One Hundred. C. N 
200. Two Hundred. CC. „ 
300. Three Hundred. CC. + 
400. Four Hundred. CCCC. > 
500. Five Hundred. D. or 19: : 
690: Six Hundred. or! 1 
oo. Seven Hundred. DCC. or 10 CC. 
800. Eight Hundred. DC CC. or CCC. 
goo. Nine Hundred. DC CCC. or IOCCCC. 
1000. One Thoufand. M. or CO 
470. M DCCXX. Ohe 
Thouſand Seven-hundred: and Twenty. 


Note, that where Books, Chapters, Sections, and verſes 
are cited, the Numeral Letters ars generally uſed to 
ſignify the Book or Chapter, and the Figures to ſigui- 
fy the Sections, Verſes, or ſmaller Parts; as Exod. An. 
17. Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the , Seventeenth. 
Verſe, So, B. IX. Sec. 24. fignifies Book the ninth;and” 
the twenty-fourth Seftian. 

Figures * alſo uſed ta expreſs the Things, following, 
viz. 

15 dom Order or ' Succeffion of Things, as 1ſt, 24. td, 
4th, 10th, 394, firſt. ſetond, third, &c. 

'2. The Fractions or Parts of a Thing. a5 2 one half, + 
one third part, 5 one fourth, or quarter; j two thirds, 

3. three L 5560 + froe eighths, &c. * 
3. The Numbers of Action, as 1 wire, zee Gries wy 

4%, The Size,,of Books, as te Quarto, do Ofavo, 120 

Duodecimo, or Twelves, 240 4 wenty:fours.' 3 
5. The Months, as br Segtember, dor Odlober, ger N- 
vember, * December, | 


TABLE 


: . 
—_— 
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TABLE XIV. 


A Table of Letters and other Marks 
uſed for whole Words in Mozy, 


2 Three Farchings | 


| 


37 165. 7d. 3. Eight 
Pound, ſixteen Shil. 
and ſeven pence 
Farthing. 


Common Weights and 
' Meaſures. 

C. an Hundred 
Weight. 

4. Quarter of an 

1 Hundred. 

- +Þ. a Pound. 


22 * 
* " 


1 


* 


Weights, MOD &c. 
Etters and Marks or an Ounce. 
[por Peny weight. 
In Money... ahd. Hogſhead. 
I. a Po und, or 20 gal. Galion. 
Shil. yd. Yard. 
S. or ſ. a Shilling, or, |nl. Nail. 
- 12; Pence. mo. Moath, 
d. a Peny, or 4 Far- d. Day. 
things. n. Hour. 
q a Farthing, or thus, m. Minute. 
7 One Farthing. % 
z- An Half- peny. Apothecaries Weights 


and Meaſures. 
ib Pound or Pint. 
3 Ounce. - 
3 Dram or Drachm. | 
9 Scruple. 
or. Grain. 
B. half. 
Zi. two Ounces, 


* 


Div. four Scruples. 
IzZiſs. One Dram and 


a half. 
gt. Drop. 
— Handful. 


ana-. 
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ana. equal Quantity. s x 2 ſix DAY | 


t two. 
Numbers. 


62 ſix moe two : lix divided two. 
or ſix TN by]. . up 


two. ä 6==3+3 fix is equal 
ſix leſſen'd by 00. e 


The Seven Wandring Stars, called, The 
Seven Planets, 


© The Sun. Bur by the beft 

» The Moon. [Philoſophers in our 
v Saturn. pale to rel 4 
* Jupiter, or Jove. Centre, and that the 
d Mars. Earth is a Planet, and 
2 Venus. then is ſomerimes, 
A Mercury. marked thus . * | 


According to the Vulgar Philoſophy, the Planer: 
may be thus deſcribed in their Oranges, TE 


The Earth, the Centre of the World. 
Sees all the 'Planets round her hurl'd'; 
The Moon keeps always near: 
Then Merc'ry, Venus and the San,, ö. 
And Mars and Jove their Circuits run 
And Saturn's higheſt Sphere. 4 


Or thus, e to the neu _Phitoply 
Firſt Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, | 
Then rolls the Earth among the Stars, 
And round the Earth the Moon >= 


O De bn 


— 2 — —Uw7. 75 
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Venus and Mercury are next, 88 


The Sun is in the Centre fut, 
And makes à glorious Noon. 


"The Twelve Heavenly Signs or o 
 ſtellations, or Companies of Jixed 


Stars, thro —— the Sun paſſes- m 


a . 


Aries, or the Ram. 

os Taurus, the Bull. 

x Gemini, the Twins. 

Cancer, the Crab, 

A Leo, the Lion. 

m Virgo, the Virgin. 

= Libra, the Scales. | 4 
1, Scorpio, the Scorpion. 
Sagittarius, the Archer. 

. Capricornus, the Sea-Goat. 
wdararins, the Water- pot. 


* Lees the Fiſhes. 


5, 75 Twelve Signs may be thus deſcribed, 


Ram, the Bull, the ane Win 

1 pd near the Crab the Lion ſhits, LP 
* The Pirgin and the Scales: 
l 3! on, Archer and Sea-Goat, 
x j% 22 Man that holds the WWater-pet, J 
+06 4s with glircexing Tails, 4 


Fa , 
— 4 6 
2 * 


asd. Wers 
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Perſuade wy ſelf that l ſhall oratify ma- 

ny of my Readers, by inſerting here fe- 
veral Copies compoſed for the Uſe of Chil- 
dren at the Writing-School, 


1. Copies containing Moral Inſtrufions, 
beginning with every Letter * the 
Alphaver. 


Aeg the advice Of the old and the 
wile. 2 


Be not angry nor fret, But forgive and 
Can you chnik it no ill, To pilter and fleal 75 7 
Do = Thing you are did, Nor be ſullen Whes 
chi 3 
Envy for their wealth, Or their hogour ur -3 
healt | A 
Fear, worſhip, and love, The great God Indes . 3 
Grow quiet and eaſy, When fools try to teite ye, © 
Honour father and mother, Love faſter and * 
ther. | 
It is dangerous folly, To jeſt with things boly. + 
Keep your books without view And your mw 
without ſpor. 
Let your hands do no wrong, Nor buckbite wit. 
your tongue, 
Make haſte to obey, Nor diſpure or dela 5 
Never ſtay within hearing Ot curfingy6b3 . 
ing. Warr af” 
Offer God all the prime Of your: Qevngeh 4 
your timo. 


Provoke not the Page, Tho' he lie at your * 


1 


+, 9. 8 


= 
1 . 8 . 


+4 > ar 
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Quaſh all evil thoughts, 3 . mourn for Toe 


taults. 

Remember the lyar Has his part in hell fire. 

Shun the wicked and rude, But converſe with 

the good. 

Tranſgreſs not the rule, Or at home, or at 
ſchool. 

Vie ſtill wich the beſt, And excel all the reſt. 

When = are at your play, Take heed what 
ou 

XEacule, but with truth, The ſollies of youth. 

Yield a little for peace, And let quarrelling 
ceafe. 

_ * Charity join'd, Make you pious and 
in 

Note, The Letter X begins no Engliſh Word, ſo that we 


muſt begin that Line with Ex, unleſ the Reader will 
._ ®huſe this inflead of it, (viz.) 


is ſuch a croſs letter, Balks my morals and 


metre, 


II. Copies containing the whole Alpha- 
bet, or the Twenty-four Letters. 


| Knowledge ſhall be promoted by * frequent 
exerciſe, 
Happy hours are quickly follow'd by amazing 
vexrations. 
Quick: ſighted men by exerciſe will gain per- 
tection. 
A dazling triumph quickly flown, is but a gay 
vexation. 


III. Copies compoſed of ſhort Tae t 


teach to write even with eaſe 


Viriue in an eminent ſtation raiſes our eſteem, 
Art comes in to imitate or allift nature, 


Qur 
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Our maſt victuous actions are not meritorious. 


Converſation is a ſweet entertainment to wiſe- 
men. 


Some intonveniencies await our eafieſt moments. 
A covetous, or an envious man, is never at reſt. 


In Perſe. | 
Aſtronomers can trace A comer's various race: 


Nor ſnow, nor ice, nor rain, Were ever ſent i in 
vain. 


No meaner creatures can Converſe or act as 
man. 


Here no man is ſecure To fin or mourn no 
more. 


THE 


CONCLUSION. 


T may not be amiſs to. conclude this 
little Book with a ſhort View of the 


unſpeakable - Advantages of Reading and 
Writing. 


The Knowledge of Letters is one of the 
greateſt Bleſſings that ever God beſtow- 
ed on the Children of Men. By this means 
we preſerve for our own Uſe, through alt 
SES OTIS eee 7 our 


„% The Colirhifen. 
our. Lives, what our Memory would have 
loft in a few Days, and lay up a rich Trea- 
ſure· of Knowledge for thoſe that ſnhall come 
after us. | | 1155 A ene 

- By the Arts of Reading and Writing, we 
can fit at home and acquaint our ſelves what: 
is-done in all the diſtant Parts of the World 
and find what our Fathers did long ago in 


the firſt Ages of Mankind. By this means 


a Bruten holds Correſpondenee with bis 
Friend in America or Japan, and manages 
all his Traffick. We learn by this means | 
how the old Romans lived, how the Jews 
worſhipped: We learn what Moſes wrote. 
what Enoch propheſied, where Adam dwelt, 
and what he did ſoon after the Creation ; 
and thoſe who ſhall live when the Day of 
Judgment comes, may learn by the ſame 
means what we now ſpeak, and what we do 


in Great. Britain, or in the Land of China. 


In fhorr, the Art of Letters does, as it 


were, reviie all the paſt Ages of Men, and 


| 
| * 


ſet them at once upon the Stage; and brings 
all the Nations from afar, and gives them, 


as ir were, a general Interview: ſo that the 
> moſt diſtart Nations, and diſtant Ages of 
Mankind, may converſe together, and grow 
mto Acquaintayce. 


Put the greateſt Bleſſing of all, is the 


"Knowledge of the Hily Kriptu e, wherein 


Gcd has appointed his Servants in antient 


Times to write down. the Diſcoveries which 
he has ma de of his [owe and Juſtice, his 


Pro- 
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Providence and his Graces that we who live 
near che end of Time may learn the way 16” 
Heaven and everlaſting'Happineſs. == 

Thus Letters give us à Sort of Immorta- 
| y in this World, and they are given ds in 
the Word of God to fupport our immortal 
Hopes 1 in the ner. 

Thoſe" therefore who wilfally neglea this 
ſort of Knowledge, and deſpiſe the Arr of - 
Letters, need no heavier Curſe or Puniſh- 
ment than what. they chuſe for themſelves; 
(vix.) to live and die in Ignorauce both of the 
he gef God and Man. 

11 the Terror of ſuch a Thought, will 
not awaken the Slothful to ſeek fo much 
acquaintance with their Mother-Tongue, as 
may render them capable of ſome of the 
Advantages here deſcribed ; I know not 
where to find a Perſuaftve that ſhall work 
upon Souls, that are ſunk down ſo far into 
brutal Stupidity, and ſo unworthy of a rea- 


ſonable Nature. 
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